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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tur attempt upon the life of Louris Puiirrr, announced in the 
Postscript of our last week’s paper, must tend to strengthen his 
hands, and consequently to strengthen the peace party in France. 
The more sober tone of the Parisian journals is a symptom of 
this. But the best guarantee of peace is the conviction which 
must be growing upon the potentates of Europe, that their own 
selfish interests would at this moment be seriously endangered by 
awar. Lovrs Puirre knows that the most ardent clamourers 
for war in France are the enragés Republicans, whose dream is of 
renewing the times when France was roused en masse to go forth 
to battle against all kings. Indeed, nothing short of this could 
enable France to make head against combined Europe. The 
seizure, however, of the pamphlet of l’Abbé pe Lamennats, and 
other acts or indications in regard to the press, show on what terms 
the French Government stands with this portion of its subjects. 
Again, the mere prospect of a French war has already unsettled 
the North of Italy. The Pope has been obliged to take measures of 
precaution in his fortresses of Ancona and Civita Vecchia; in 
the course of which, it is reported that “some trifling disturbances 
huve occurred between the police and the populace.” There 
kas been a concentration of the Austrian troops in Lombardy, 
which gave rise to reports of disturbances there. It is said 
that these movements were merely preliminary to the autumnal 
exercises : that they should, however, have been attributed to other 
causes, shows what men’s minds are running upon. Again, the 
King of Prussia, in the speech which he delivered on the occasion 
of his receiving the homage of his subjects at Berlin on the 15th 
instant, was particularly emphatic in his protest that he will “ truly 
and to the utmost of his ability second the noble endeavours of the 
Great Powers who for a quarter of a century have been the faith- 
ful guardians of the peace of Europe”; in the emphasis with 
which he declared that the Prussians were “ born in arms, in free- 
dom, and in obedience” ; and in his adjuration to the bystanders to 
assist him “ to keep Prussia as it is.” The King's eagerness to 
identify himself with the Holy Alliance, and to “ keep Prussia as 
it is,” is full of meaning, when we observe that he has already 
tefused the petition of the East Prussians for a constitution ; and 
that the Rhine Provinces, the most wealthy and industrious part of 
his dominions, although far from French in their sentiments, are 
unequivocally constitutional, and have been subjected to the Prus- 
slan government little more than half a century. ‘Turn our eyes 
on which side we will, indications meet us, that if war break loose, 








under whatever pretext rulers may begin it, the temper of the 
peoples will make it the “ war of principles” foretold by Cayntva. | 
; hese considerations give pause to monarchs, and account for M. 
Tnizrs’s adroit use of the Anglo-Turkish blunder of proclaiming 
the deposition of Menemer Att, to iotrench himself behind a 
cass belli from which he knew none of the Powers were willing to 
force him. ‘They may also account for the judicious selection of 
M. Vox Hemnorpr as the Prussian special minister to Paris. It is 
to be hoped that nations will have the judgment to discover that in 
the pre servation of peace their interests run parallel with those of 
their rulers. War, even under the pretext of extending the Demo- 
cratic principle, may subvert old dynasties and establish new, but 
Hever lay the foundations of responsible government. During the 
twenty-five years’ peace that Europe has enjoyed, commerce and 
science have been making unprecedented strides; and with the 
Wealth and intelligence of nations grow their eraving for a share in 
political power and their strength to acquire what they crave. We 
of this country need not look far for indications of what we have to 
lose by war. Last week, in the exorbitant rates of marine-insurance 
We found one instance of the manner in which the mere prospect of 
War was telling upon our material interests. } 
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This week, we mark 
the exertions of the Dutch to procure more explicit recognitions of | 
the rights of neutral traders from the Great Powers. The meaning 

of this step, under existing circumstances, is transparent ; or, if 





any think an interpretation necessary, it may be had in the gleeful 
chuckle with which you see a Dutchman or American talk of the 
prospect of gain to his country by the war between France and the 
Allied Powers, throwing all the carrying trade into Dutch or Ame- 
rican hands. 





The abdication of the Queen Regent has given a fresh turn to 
the ever-changing posture of affairs in Spain. Queen Curistina 
has adopted the course which it was presumed she would follow 
when the proposition for dividing the power of the Regent was 
made one of the essential terms of settlement with her insurgent 
subjects. Abdication under such circumstances may be considered 
compulsory, for the division of power that was proposed would have 
virtually deprived the Queen Regent of all authority. The ques- 
tions now are, will Esparrero and the men at the head of the 
Provisional Government be able to agree among themselves; and 
if they do, wil! they join in forming a copartnership Regency and 
govern Spain in the name of the infant Queen, or alter the form of 
government and establish a republic? The division of parties 
already apparent among the members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment and the deputies from the Juntas assembled at Madrid, 
augurs badly tor their future agreement ; especially when the com- 
mon enemy, against whom they were united, has disappeared. 
The Juntas at Madrid and in the provincial towns, which 
at first exercised their powers with praiseworthy modera- 
tion, are beginning to issue proscriptions, aud to exhibit other 
symptoms of the tyranny that usually accompanies lrrespone 
sible power. Their extortionate exactions to raise money are also 
producing discontent among the people. A scene of anarchy seems 
about to open, which nothing short of a military despotism will be 
able to control. It is fortunate for Spain that she possesses at 
this crisis a soldier-governor, powerful enough to strive against 
contending factions, and to act the part of a second Bonaparte in 
the Spanish revolution. Another serious consideration which this 
state of affairs involves, is foreign interference. How far are Eng- 
land and France engaged by the Quadruple Treaty to maintain 
the settlement of the monarchy prescribed by the will of Frerp1- 
nanp? Some questions were put to Lord Panmerston during 
the past session of Parliament, bearing on the case that has now 
occurred. Lord PatmerstTon, as usual, gave an evasive reply, to 
the effect that it would be time enough to consider what was to be 
done, when circumstances, then apparently improbable, occurred. 
The time has arrived; but other circumstances, not then con- 
templated, have placed the principal parties to the Quadruple 
Alliance in unfriendly relations to each other. In the present 
state of feeling between the two countries, it is not to be expected 
they would combine to settle the affairs of Spain. 









The new King of Holland has been quickly called upon to 
exercise one of the grandest functions of tl gal offce— 
that of meeting his Parliament and delivering hi ing speech. 
The speech does not present much of novelty beyond the imme- 
diate circumstances which gave occasion for it. There are no in- 
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kenny one. Both were remarkable for the absence of persons of | and accessories after the fact were liable to a term of imprisonment. Lord 


property or distinction in the country. Mr. O’Connetx himself 
seemed to feel this falling-off among the ranks of the upper classes ; 
who have fought shy of Repeal since the Government denunciation. 
The anti-patronage threat from Dublin Castle seems to be work- 
ing wonders among the placehunters. 





The Court. 

THE Queen continues at Windsor Castle, in good health. On Sunday, 
her Majesty, Prince Albert, the Dutchess of Kent, and the Royal 
Household, attended divine service in the private chapel fitted up in the 
Castle. The Queen, the Prince, and the Royal suite, walked on the 
terrace and through the slopes in the afternoon. The Queen and Prince 
Albert have taken carriage-exercise, or walked out, every day this 
week except yesterday. 

There have been no parties at the Castle, and only a few occasional 
additions to the Court circle. Among the visiters were, in addition to 
Lord Melbourne, the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Dowager Lady Lyttleton. Lord Palmerston 
and Lord John Russell left the Castle after a visit to the Queen on 
Saturday. On Thursday, Prince Albert, attended by Colonel Wylde, 
Captain Seymour, and Mr. G. E. Anson, spent several hours shooting 
in the Great Park. 

M. Guizot arrived at the Castle on Thursday, and took his departure 
yesterday. 

The Court, it is expected, will leave Windsor for Buckingham Palace 
on the 12th of November next.— Morning Post, Oct. 24. 

We are concerned to state that his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex coutinues indisposed at his apartments in Kensington Palace. 
His Royal Highness caught cold during his visit to Frogmore Lodge, 
soon after the decease of the late Princess Augusta, and has not left his 
apartment since that period. Dr. Holland is in constant attendance on 
the Royal Duke.— Standard. 

The Duke of Sussex, we are happy to state, is recovering from his 
recent indisposition. His Royal Highness, it is expected, will be able 
to leave his room very shortly.—Court Circular, Oct. 24. 

The Dutchess of Kent, attended by Lady Charlotte Dundas, arrived 

at her residence, Ingestre House, Belgrave Square, on Tuesday afier- 
noon, from a visit to the Queen at Windsor Castle. 
_A pair of marmozets, or Brazilian monkies, were presented to the 
Queen on Tuesday, as a present from the ex-Empress of Brazil, the 
stepmother of the Queen of Portugal. The monkies (male and female) 
were conveyed to her Majesty in a beautiful mahogany cage, carefully 
wrapped in flannel, to preserve them from the effects of a colder climate. 
They are not larger than a middling-sized rat, with long bushy tails, 
somewhat resembling those of squirrels, though considerably longer. 





The Metropolis. 
lists of voters for the county of Middlesex was 
On the entire revision of the county, the fol- 
e results—Overseers’ objections. 511; sustained, 
;, 969; sustained, 536. Liberal objections, 
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) irst collected in the Eastern division of 
t.— Globe. 
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Hale seemed to entertain a doubt whether the second of a party injured in g 
hostile meeting was liable to punishment in the same manner as the second of 
his opponent; and he had some valuable remarks upon the subject. The 
matter would therefore require to be considered with extreme caution : still, 
however, if the facts which would be Jaid before them clearly brought the case 
within the spirit and meaning of the sections of the act he had reterred to, it 
would be their duty to give effect to the law, and leave the consideration of 
the consequences entirely out of the question. 

The Recorder adverted to the statute of stabbing, as bearing some. 
what on the case in point; and also referred to Mr. Sergeant Russell’s 
work on Crimes and Indictable Misdemeanours, for the purpose of 


| establishing, by analogy, some precedent for the present case, none 


exactly similar to which had before appeared— 

It was laid down, that if one party should seck the death of another ing 
private quarrcl, he should be guilty of the crime of murder: if, however, two 
parties should meet casually and a quarrel ensued, and they fought upon the 
instant, or went into a field and fought at once, the crime, in the event of the 


| death of either of them, would be only manslaughter. In many cases, where 


parties had fought a duel and fatal consequences had ensued, the Jury had not 
found the party guilty of murder, but either of the lesser offence or entirely 
acquitted him. In such cases it was always of the utmost importance to con- 
sider whether the duelling was deliberate or took place before the blood had 
cooled. In the present instance, the parties measured the distance, stood oppo- 
site to each other, deliberately fired, and one of them was injured. If it was 


| proved distinctly to them that the intention of the parties was to murder, or to 
| do each other some grievous bodily harm, it would then be their duty to retum 


a bill in conformity with such evidence; but, on the other hand, if the purpose 
of the parties was not clearly made out, they would then be justified in ignoring 
the bill. One of the persons indicted was a Peer of the realm, and was there- 
fore entitled to remove the case from that court, and be tried by his Peers: but 
that fact would not at all interfere with the Grand Jury’s duties; they would 
have to make their presentment, and if they considered it their duty to re- 
turn a true bill, it would then become the duty of the Lord High Steward 
to summon him to be tried by his Peers. With regard to accessories, he 
was of opinion that the second of the party injured was equally as liable as 
the second of the party causing the injury. It might be suggested, also, that 
the party injured had not any intention of wounding his adversary; and it was 
well known that many persons, although they went out in order to give their 
opponents what according to the usual phraseology was termed “ satisfaction,” 
had no intention of injuring them. He did not wish to draw his observations 
too fine, but it was not of unfrequent occurrence that such parties, instead of 
firing at their opponents, discharged their pistols in the air. With reference 
merely to an exchange of shots, he questioned w hether in a mecting of that 
sort, which was not attended with injurious consequences, a felony was com- 
mitted. In the case under consideration, however, it was different, inasmuch 
as one of the shots had taken effect. In arriving at a conclusion upon thie sub- 
ject, it would be necessary for the Jury to consider the spirit as well as the 
letter of the act of Parliament. If, from the evidence which would be laid be- 
fore them, they did not feel fully justified in seuding the case for further investi- 
gation, he should not wish them to set the example of prosecuting in such cases ; 
because every nobleman, gentleman, and private individual, who had ever been 
engaged in a transaction of the sort, would still be liable to a criminal piosecu- 
tion, as the act did not impose any restriction as to the period when suck 
offences might have been committed. 

During the delivery of this charge, Captain Tuckett, accompanied vy 
his second, Captain Wainwright, and several friends, entered the court, 
and remained till the Recorder concluded. 

On Tuesday, the Grand Jury found a true bill against Lord Cardigan 
and his second, Captain John Douglas; and ignored the bill aguinst 
Captain Tuckett and his second, Mr. Wainwright. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Adolphus applied to the Judges to have Jord 
Cardigan’s name struck out from the calendar, as he would be tried by 
his Peers. Mr. Justice Bosanquet observed, that the proper course 
would be to remove the case from that Court to the House of Lords. 
Mr. Adolphus admitted that would have been the proper course during 
the session of Parliament; but as the House of Lords was not sitting, 
it was doubtful what to do. Mr. Justice Bosanquet recommended Mr. 

hus to move a certiorari cut of the Court of the Lord High 
Steward. An application was then made to postpone the trial of Cap- 
ain ‘Douglas, as it would be desirable to dispose of the case of the 
principal before the trial of the accessory. Mr. Justice Bosanquet 
agreed with Mr. Adolphus, that it would be very inconvenient to try 
the case of Captain Douglas before that of Lord Cardigan. The recog- 
nizances of both parties were ordered to be respited till the next session 
of the Court. 

William Rogerson, formerly a letter-carrier in the General Post- 
office, pleaded guilty yesterday, at the Central Criminal Court, to the 
charge of stealing several letters containing money and jewellery toa 
great amount. He was sentenced to be transported for life. 


In the Court of Bankruptcy, on Tuesday, Richard Law, secretary to 
the Imperial Banking Company, and one of the partners of the bank 
was brought up in custody from the Fleet Prison, to be present at the 
meeting of creditors called for the choice of assignees. The bankrupt 
stated, that except as a partner or shareholder in the Imperial Bank, he 
did not owe 20/. in the world, and that he was now in execution for 
debts of the company. He had no available assets, as his furniture was 
sold, and the messenger under the fiat had taken every thing except 118 
watch. He had, however, a hundred shares in the Company ; but 8 
matters now stood, they were worth nothing, and there were no means 
of paying the expenses of the fiat. The petitioning creditors were 
Messrs. Wright, the bankers: they proved for 1,447 upon 
accepted by the bankrupt for the Company. It was stated that 
all the partners in the Imperial Bank are cither bankrupt or insolvet 
The bankrupt at the close of the proceedings left the Court in custocy, 


bills 
iJmost 


vent. 


to return to the Fleet, his surrender to the fiot not operating as a ré lease 
from the executions under which he is imprisoned, 

At the Mansionhouse, on Tuesday, Mr. Ralph Ricardo ane 
tation from the Metropolitan Anti Corn-law Association, applied to the 
Lord Mayor to expose what they termed a fraud, by certain individnais 
who were passing themselves off as a “ National and Provincial Ante 

Board.” The allege raudulent “ Board” had used the 
many Members of Parliament and other gentlemen without 


cir sanction; the object being, it was said, to raise money. 
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Mr. Pearce, surceon, of Bedford Place, Kensington, was comtt itted 
to Kensington Potice-court on Tuesday, charged with attemping to 
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senile? his wife. It appears that for some time past the conduct of Mr. | 6; Cockermouth, 11; Falmouth, 3; Frome, 2; Hertford, 12; Hythe, 
Pearce had been very extraordinary ; and that he had, among other | 4; Liskeard, 8; Southampton, 25; Tewkesbury, 11; Portsmouth, 22 ; 
strange notions, entertained the idea that his wife was poisoning him | Winchester, 17; Tamworth, 12; Wareham, 24. The Conservative 
slowly by arsenic. On Friday afternoon, Mr. Rose, a surgeon, was | gains are sta ted by their papers to be—at Cheltenham, 511; Bridge- 
with Mr. Pearce and his wife in the dining-room, sitting down t to dinner, | north, 48; Thirsk, 9; ord, 7; Totness Buckingham, 18; 





when Mr. Pearce suddenly rose from his chair, complaining of the suffo- | Buckinghamshire, 246; West Riding of Y 234; West Nor- 
cating heat of the room, threw open the window violently, and ex- | folk, 206. 

4 &“ re bee , 2 ang 
claiming x to his wife, “ You have been poisoning me for the last fort Attempts have been mi de in various parts of the country to disfran- 








night,” fired a pistol at her. She fell to the ground, wounded under the | chise those who oblige the public by selling postage-stamps, on the plea 
arm, and crawled out of the room into the road; whilst Mr. Rose went | that having a licence -y are tl a servants of 
to Mr. Pearce to tranquillize him. The principal injury Mrs. Pearce | the Govert e these individuals 
sustained was from the wadding, which set fire to her dress. A shot | were purchasers of sta one , and revious to selling 
and a bullet was found in the room; and the surgeon who examined | them, they were n¢ »- Dist ‘0 the ‘Com- 
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An engine-driver on the London and Birmingham Railway, named 3 4 reference thing municipal 
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Joseph Jobling, was convicted at Marylebone Police-court on Poee- ‘ town, observes— The Ist of November is fast 
day, under the recent Railw: ay Act, of gross misconduct. Pe Sund ‘oaching ; ....' if we are to judge of the importance attached to its 
night, when in a state of intoxication, he took the engine of which he the ritude of preparation for them, we may fairly expect 
had the charge from Camden Town to the Euston sane oie Ss, || at ¢ ions and large sums of money 


their strength on the 
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along the line “of rails that the mail-train wz about to start upon. The 
engine was discovered just as the “ bre: a sman” was faste nit g the 
mail- train to the rope, in time to prevent the collision that must have 
otherwise ensued. ‘The Magistrate sentenced Jobling to be imprisoned 
for two months in the House of Correction. | 
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sida on Mon- 


On Saturday evening, a fatal accident occurred on the South- Western — ca dens the 
Railway. A train from Southampton, which ought to have reached the era oe field. 
noiment ft Sheffie 


terminus at Nine Elms, Vauxhall, at five o'clock, did not arrive 

till six. ‘The engine was detached, and the train was waiting under 
the shed for the rope by which the trains are drawn home to be at- 

tached, when a second train came up from Southampton, and a frightfui 
collision took place. A scene of the utmost confusion ensued, the pas- 
sengers screaming and hallooing, and endeavouring to escape. About 
twenty passengers were more or less injured, some very severely ; and 
one, a female servant, named Elizabeth Andrews, who had been holy- 
day-making, was killed on the spot. On Tuesday, an inquest was held 
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on the body of Andrews; when it was proved that ‘the person in care of : a ‘ E ae 7 pid 
The Sheffield Independent of Satu I sents the trade of that 
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struction under the shed by showing a red light, neglected his duty. ones 
After a lengthened investizati he Jury returned the following ver- radual d poor, In 
ter a lengthened investigation, the Jury returned the following ver-  * . 2 P I 
the week endil $ sast 


dict— 

“That the deceased was accidentally killed; and we place a deodand of 590/. 
on the Eclipse locomotive steam-engine, the property of the London and South 
Western Railway Company. And we attribute the accident to a want of proper 
caution not having been taken, by hoisting a signal-light to warn the r 
the Eclipse of the obstruction on the line; 3 a nd ¢ not but r eatdant the rate 
of speed the trains are brought up to the terminus.’ 

It is said to be the intention of more than one of the sufferers by the 
late accident on the Southampton Railway to claim of the Directors 
compensation for the injuries they have sustained,. as well as for any 
loss of time they may be subjected to; and if this be not fairly met, to 
bring the question before a court of law.— Tins. 

A locomotive steam- engine, intended for com 
joint property of Sir George Cayley and Mr. W: 
able during an experimental trip on Wednes 
plate-glass front of a jeweller in Sloane 
seriously hurt: the damage to the shop is rated at 100/. 

There have been three destructive fires in Sor thw ark. 
dmmnetna at Messrs. Samuda and Co.’s 
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wood in the timber-yard of Messrs. Roslings, peoperctar sof the st 
saw-mills, Bankside, which were entirely consumed. aver al stael 
timber were also destroyed and injured. The third fire broke ou 
Tuesday night, on the premises of Mr, Kingsworth, in Blackman 8 
Mr. and Mrs. Kit 1gsworth were obliged to jump out of the first-flo 
windows on to blankets held ie? the neighbours. The shopman eseay 
from the second-floor window, and the female servant from-the att 
the same way; all without ialars, excepting the servant, who received 
a few bruises, 














The Wrovinees. 
‘he enthronization of the new Bishop, Dr. Shuttleworth, took place 

at Chichester Cathedral, on Saturday last. 
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One day last week some person threw the stump of an oak-tree on 
the Taff Vale Railway, from off a lofty bank near Melin Griffith Weir, 
just as a train was approaching. ‘The guard saw the timber thrown, in 
time to slacken the pace; but the train was thrown off the rail, and im- 
pelled against the bank. No one was hurt. 

Twenty-one gentlemen have offered the London and Brighton Rail- 
way Company 100/. each per annum to pass free between London and 
Brighton during the first year after the railroad is opened.—Brighton 
Gazette. 


On Thursday week, a fire broke outat Park Farm, near Kingston, the 
property of the Earl of Liverpool, by which wheat, hay, farm-buildings, 
and other property valued at 2,0001. were destroyed. Two men are in 
custody on suspicion of having wilfully caused the fire. 

On Saturday evening about eight o'clock, a fire broke out in the 
cotton and yarn warchouse belonging to Mr. John Shawcross, Half- 
moon Street, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. The warehouse was situ- 
ated in one of the very narrow streets, or rather lanes, of the neigh- 
bourhood, and was surrounded by other warehouses, which were 
speedily in flames. Several buildings were completely destroyed before 
the fire could be subdued. Among them were the warehouse of Mr. 
Shawcross, the cotton warehouses of Mr. Matchett, the paper ware- 
house of Mr. Hilton, Messrs. Reass and Kling’s, Russian merchants, 
Messrs. Mitchell's, Messrs. Chorley’s, yarn-dealers, Messrs. Willoughby, 
Messrs. Goodier and Co’s., and Messrs. Fullers’s, auctioneers. 

Very serious accidents have occurred at the new docks erected by the 
Marquis of Bute, at such a great cost, at Cardiff the wall, which was 
the admirationof all who witnessed it, and the conducting-pipes, having 
fallen to pieces. The repairs and the alterations rendered necessary by 
this unfortunate accident will, it is said, tax the noble Marquis’s munifi- 
cence a further sum of 10,0002. 

On Monday evening, a fearful accident happened in the Medway, 
near Chatham, by which seven men perished. A party of “ lumpers,” 
sixteen in number, had been at work on board a merchant: ship in the 
river; and about seven o'clock they all got into a skiff for the purpose 
of returning to the shore. It was then blowing a gale from the North- 
west, and the water was very rough. On nearing a vessel close in- 
shore, a wave rolled in, and in rebounding from the ship struck the 
boat. The men becoming alarmed, all got up and made a rush to get 
ashore; butere one of them could reach the land, the boat capsized. A 
distressing scene ensued: the parties clung to each other, and began 
struggling in the water; and before any assistance could reach them, 
seven of them perished. Some of the survivors managed to swim 
ashore, and others were picked up by a fishing-boat. 


Mr. James Holman, an Under-Graduate of Cambridge, committed 
suicide on Tuesday morning, in his rooms in Catherine Hall, by taking 
laudanum, owing to excitement occasioned by being “ plucked” in the 
“ previous examination” or “ liitle-go.” It is stated that he had read 
hard for the two last examinations, and had been unsuccessful in both. 
A small glass stood on a chair by his bedside, with his candlestick, in 
which the candle had burned down to the last. On the same chair his 
dressing-glass was placed, as if he had used it for the purpose of watch- 
ing the changes in his features before he became insensible. 

An inquest was held on the body of Mr. Holman on Tuesday; at 
which a letter to his mother, written by him immediately before 
taking the laudanum, was read. In this letter he expressed great 
anguish of mind that his devotion night and day to his studies had not 
been successful. The Jury could not agree, two of them being for a 
verdict of felo de se, and the ten others for one of mental derangement. 
A fresh Jury was summoned in the evening; who returned a verdict of 
“ Temporary Iusanity.” 





IRELAND. 

The Dublin Gazette contains the official notification of the appoint- 
ment of Sir Robert A. Ferguson, M.P., as Lieutenant of the city and 
county of Londonderry, in the room of the late Lord Garvagh. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, during his brief stay this autumn at 
Killarney, tendered an English Peerage to Lord Kenmare; and the 
condition of having a seat in the House of Lords has induced the noble 
Earl to use his influence in Kerry for another Ministerial vote in the 
House of Commons, by substituting his brother, the Honourable W. 
Browne, as the county representative, for Mr. Blennerhassett, the pre- 
sent Member. Mr. Browne was in Parliament before for Kerry. The 
additional honour to Lord Kenmare will be conferred with others at the 
birth of an heir to the throne.—Limerick Chronicle. 


The Kerry Post states, upon authority, that the Honourable Mr. | 


Browne, brother ef Lord Kenmare, will not offer himself as a candidate 
for the representation of Kerry, in opposition to Mr. Blennerhassett, 
the present Member, as stated by the Government journals. 

At the Clonmel] Sessions, the Revising Barrister decided, that persons 
who had registered on the 10th of October 1832, could not now register 
on their old certificates, but should register de novo, from their leases. 
This decision is much in favour of the Conservatives; for it will pre- 
vent persons who had obtained the right of franchise through fraudu- 
lent means from continuing on the registry.— Dublin Evening Mail. 

The meeting of the householders of Tuam on Friday, for the adoption 
of the 9th George IV. and the extinction of the old Corporation, was, 
after a very extraordinary discussion, abruptly adjourned sine die, by 
the Sovereign. As no motion was decided by the ratepayers, a remedy 
rests with the Lords Justices. Had the motion for introducing the 9th 
of George IV. been rejected, as coutemplated by the friends of the old 
system, the corporate property would have thereupon been vested in 
the hands of the Poor-law Commissioners, aud should have so conti- 
nued for three years. The course taken by the Sovereign has therefore 
been a very fortunate one; not that it by any means was so designed 
by him. It preserves for the householders the opportunity of appoint- 
ing Commissioners from among themselves for the management of their 
property, and the improvement of their town.—Dublin Pilot. 









A gathering of the Repeulers of the province of Leinster took place 
last week at Kilkenny, which, if we may eredit the estimates of the 
numbers made by the Repealers themselves, exceeds that at any meet- 
ing on any subject before collected. By some calculators, the number 














on the ground was estimated at two hundred and fifty thousand ; by 
Mr. O’Connell, at above two hundred thousand: one estimate, by an op- 
ponent, reduces it to twenty thousand. No doubt, the meeting was a 
very large one: it was remarkable, however, for the absence of any 
persons of note, being an exhibition of physical force alone. In this 
point of view Mr. O’Connell himself seems to have considered it. In 
his address to the meeting, and afterwards at the dinner, he spoke of 
the physical force exhibited as sufficient to carry Repeal if they chose 
to exert it. At the dinner, several of the company refused to drink the 
health of Lord Ebrington when it was proposed. 

There was a Repeal meeting at Drogheda on Monday, the numbers 
assem bled at which are estimated at sixty thousand. Great “ enthu- 
siasm ” for the cause was displayed. Mr. O'Connell was honoured 
with a salute of guns from the shipping in the river, and triumphal 
arches were erected without number on the road by which he entered 
the town, fora distance of eight miles. At this meeting, Mr. T. At- 
kins, from Dublin, handed Mr. O’Connell a parcel containing a gray 
frieze coat of Irish manufacture ; which the Agitator put on amidst the 
shouts of the assemblage. This was the Repeal livery, which it had 
been determined to adopt for the encouragement of Irish manufactures, 
Mr. O’Connell gave an account of his recent Repeal tour through the 
country, and insisted much on the Kilkenny two hundred and fifty 
thousand. At the dinner, after the meeting in the morning, Mr. O’Con- 
nell, alluding to the probabilities of war, observed— 

“ England is about being engaged in a war, a war that we care very little about, 
for what is it to us which of the two barbarians has the command of Syria? 
Is there a man who cares a fig’s-end which of these two ruffians has the com- 
mand of that place? 1do not wish for war. LIabhorawar. (Cheers.) But 
if they do go to war, don’t you think they will want our assistance? (Cries 
of “ They will, they will!”) And they will get it, too; but we must have our 
price for it. (Cheers.) Do you think it is from Lord Ebrington they wil! get 
such assistance? (“ Vo, no!”) No, let them do justice to us, and they may 
reckon on our assistance. The cloud that now hangs over the British nation 
may burst ere a week, and the storm may arise: but the good of Ireland must 
be our first care. Let her, as heretofore, possess her own Parliament, and they 
may defy the world. The magpie prattle, and the bad talk won’t do now. 
Such times are gone by. Father Mathew has come and worked a moral re- 
generation through the land.” ( Cheers.) 

Mr. O'Connell returned to Dublin on Tuesday, and appeared at the 
meeting of the National Repeal Association on that day in his Repeal 
coat. In his speech he attacked “ the lying English press,” and more 
especially the Worning Chronicle, for having attempted to moderate the 
Repeal demonstrations. The only points in this speech worth notice 
are the declaration of his sentiments respecting the present Ministers, 
and his reiteration of the charge that the custom of Dublin Castle had 
been taken from Mr. Dillon because he is a Repealer— 

He did not wish to unsettle the present Government, because they were 
better than the Tories; but if he were asked to choose between the Whigs and 
Repeal, he would say “ down with the Whigs and up with Repeal.” ( Cheers.) 

In reference to Mr. Dillon’s case, he said, that although the Dudlin 
Post denied that the patronage of the Government had been taken from 
him because of his joining the Repeal Association, it was a fact; but he 
did not blame Lord Ebrington— 

He found not only that it was true, but that the patronage had been trans- 
ferred to a person named Jones of Kildare Street; who, he had discovered by 
a reference to the records, had invariably voted against the Liberal candidates 
for the city of Dublin, and that he was moreover a violent partisan. 

Mr. O'Connell is now at war with the reporters of the Dublin papers, 
because they refuse to report his speeches at Sunday meetings. The 
reporters consider that the Agitator gives them enough to do during the 
six days of the week, and protest against being deprived of their day 
of rest. Mr. O'Connell threatens, that unless his Sunday speeches are 
reported as well as the others, he will set up a Repeal paper in oppo- 
sition. 

At Thurles Quarter-sessions, last week, informations were returned 
by the Magistrates of Borrisokane against Mary Costelloe, for having 
thrown boiling water on the head of a boy, whilst he was asleep. The 
boy was her feliow-servant, and she took that means of settling a quarrel 
with him. 





SCOTLAND. 


The approaching municipal elections in Edinburgh continue to excite 
very great interest among all classes of the inhabitants. The first 
movement of importance has been made, by throwing out Convener 
Clark from the office of Deacon, and thus rendering it impossible for 
him to be again returned to the Council as Convener of the Incorpo- 
rated Trades. Mr. Clark was considered the chief supporter of Sir James 
Forrest in the Council, and always acted and voted with the High 
Church and Tory party; and thus his rejection will be a heavy blow 
and great discouragement to Sir James Forrest and the intolerant squad 
by whom he is supported. It is understood the Convenery will return 
a Liberal member. One vote will thus be lost to Sir James Forrest and 
added to Mr. Black ; making a difference of two votes in favour of the 
latter, and rendering his election to the civic chair almost quite cer- 
tain.— Scotsman. 

Some egregious statements are going the round of the Tory papers, 
that there is a glorious reaction in favour of the Conservatives in the 
county of Stirling, by the preponderance they have acquired in the Re- 
gistration Courts. Similar statements are being made as to the Con- 
servative registrations in other counties and towns around us. They 
are all concocted by a hired scribe or agent of the Tories in Glasgow, 
who seems peculiarly anxious to show them on paper that he has done 
something for his charges. Fabrications, however, of that sort, by an 
interested party, will not avail the Tories in the long-run, Nor will 
those even avail them now; because the facts are clearly ascertained, 
that so far from having a majority or any think like it in Stirlingshire, 
the cause of Toryism there has been going backwards on the registra- 
tion-roll for the last three years. We repeat that the Liberal cause has 
been most materially strengthened this year by the registrations 
throughout Scotland: it is the Tories, and not the Whigs, that are 
losing ground.—Scotch Reformers Gazette. 

The vacant chair of Theology in the University of Glasgow was 
yesterday (Wednesday) filled by the unanimous appointment of Dr. 
Hill of Dailly. A preliminary meeting took place on the previous 
diy; when it was found that Dr. Chalmers had only four supporters, 
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while Dr. Hill had seven. The name of Dr. Chalmers consequently 
was not brought forward at the election yesterday. The four gentle- 
men who voted in favour of Dr. Chalmers are understood to be, Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, Dr. James 'Thomson, Dr. Nichol, and Professor Lushing- 
ton. Sir James Graham, who arrived in town on Monday, is believed 
to have thrown his influence into the scale of Dr. Hill. The defeat of Dr. 
Chalmers will be viewed with satisfaction by all save the zealots of the 
Non-Intrusion party. The outcry that has been raised in his behalf by 
that portion of the press which supports the views of the Ultra-Church- 
men, was the reverse of beneficial to the cause professed to be served; 
while the articles in the London Times and Globe were only laughed 
at, from the ignorance they displayed upon Scottish topics. ‘The Theo- 
logical class-room of our University will not now be turned into an 
arena for the dissussion of Non-Intrusion dogmas; and we trust that, 
under tke guidance of Dr. Hill, a race of students will be trained up, 
who, free from the bigotry and intolerance of the modern school of 
preachers, wiil assist in retrieving the rapidly sinking character of the 
Church to which they belong.—Glasgow Argus, Oct. 22. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Roxburghe gave a grand ball and supper 
on Friday last, to upwards of five hundred of the gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood, and those attending at the Caledonian Hunt races. 

The Dumfries Courier mentions the total destruction, by fire, of the 
large factory in that town, in the occupation of Messrs. Davidson and 
Co., on the morning of the 14th instant. The fire originated in the 
scutching-room in the lowest flat, in consequence of the fanner of one 
of the spreading-machines giving way, which coming against its iron 
casement, struck fire and ignited the loose cotton around. Two hune 
dred workpeople are thrown out of employ by the destruction of this 
factory. . 

A woman possessing the appearance and manners of a lady has been 
carrying on a system of inn-robbery at Glasgow. Her plan was to 
drive up to an inn as if she had just come from a journey, and 
make inquiries for some person of distinction in the neighbourhood, 
whom she expected to meet her. She ordered rooms for the night; 
and when all were in bed, she proceeded to the bedrooms and took the 
money out of the pockets of the sleepers. She was suspected, and 
traced toan inn at Glasgow; where a constable and the innkeeper’s 
son were set to watch her midnight rambles. These two worthies, 
however, fell asleep, and were themselves plundered before morning. 
The “ lady ” had left the inn before they awoke and discovered their loss. 
She was followed to Edinburgh, and apprehended at a lodging-house. 
Some of the money taken from the constable’s pockets, which was all 
mirked, was found in her possession. 





MPiscellaneous. 


We regret to announce the death of Lord Holland, after a very short 
illness. So lately as Tuesday, he was in better health and spirits than 
usual ; on that day he walked in his grounds at Kensington, On Wednes- 
day morning, however, at nine o’clock, he experienced a severe and 
alarming attack of illness, which threatened the worst consequences. Dr. 
Chambers, Dr. Holland, and Sir Stephen Hammick, the medical ad- 
visers of the family, were immediately called in, and remained with 
him until he expired, at six o’clock on Thursday morning. 

Lord Holland had assumed the name of Vassal, but his children re- 
tained the family name of Fox. He was born in November 1773, and 
had consequently almost attained his sixty-seventh year. He mar- 
ried, in 1797, Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Richard Vassal, Esq. ; 
and by her had issue several children, the eldest of whom surviving, 
the Honourable Henry Edward, now Lord Holland, was born in 1802. 
The late Peer was only son of the second Lord Holland, the elder 
brother of Charles James Fox; and leaves an only sister, the Honour- 
able Caroline Fox, unmarried, surviving him. Lord Holland was a 
Privy Councillor ; and was Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaster during 
the Administration of Earl Grey, from December 1830 to July 1834, 
and subsequently in Lord Blelbourne’s Administration of July 1834 and 
April 1835. In addition, his Lordship was Commissioner for the Dutchy 
of Cornwall, a Commissioner for Building Churches, Recorder of Not- 
tingham, and a Fellow of the Royal Society and Society of Arts. 

The Morning Chronicle gives the following sketch of Lord Holland's 
public career and political aptitudes— 

“ His maiden speech in the House of Lords was delivered on the 9th January 
1798, in the debate on the Assessed Taxes Bill. It was a speech of great pro- 
mise; and the admirers of Charles Fox were delighted to trace, in this first 
effort of Lord Holland, a resemblance, both in matter and style, to his distin 
guished relative. In the course of years the resemblance became more and 
more striking. 

“ From the time of the No-Popery cry in 1897, down to a few years back, 
when bodily infirmities seem to have pressed heavily ov his Lordship, he took a 
most active part in the proceedings of the House of Lords. There was hardly 
a question on which he did not deliver his sentiments; and his speeches bore 
evidence of extensive reading and profound thinking, while they were enlivened 





with flashes of wit, which, like that of Charles Fox, was perfectly free from ill- | 


nature. His ideas seemed to struggle for utterance, and the first impression on 
a hearer was that of pain at the effort which he witnessed. But every fveling 
of this kind was soon lost in the contagious warmth of the speaker, to whom no 
one could listen unmoved. His whole heart appeared in every thing that fell 
from him ; and he appeared always full of his subject, and never to be occupied 
with himself. His ardour and gencrous overflow of soul left no one listless for 
a single minute; and while it often happens to much more finished orators 
than Lord Holland that the close of their speeches is eagerly welcomed, no one 
ever wished his Lordship to sit down. Such is the difference between the mere 
rhetorician and the man who appears to speak from the fulness of his heart. 
Hlis fine countenance, too, which was always an index to the various emotions 
by which he was agitated, added powerfully to the effect of his language. 

“ Lord Holland seldom entered on questions of speculative polities. We 
doubt even whether he approved of Parliamentary Reform, on any other 
ground than the necessity of conceding what the people were bent on obtain- 
ing. He was distrustful of abstractions, and looked with apprelicnsion to ex- 
periments on organical reform. While he was a strenuous advocate of civil and 
religious liberty, loathed whatever partook of oppression, and was always the 
foremost to denounce every infraction of right, every attempt to invade 
the sanctuary of the conscience—he seemed to have doubts whether orga- 


“ The period during which Lord Holland distinguished himself in the House 
of Lords was that of the vigour of Earl Grey, and of the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, of Lord Grenville, Lord Liverpool, and several other great speakers. 
As an orator, he was greatly inferior to Earl Grey, Lord Grenville, and the 
Marquis of Wellesley; the first of whom, in particular, in his best days, was 
one of the best speakers who ever opened his lips in the House of Lords. 
But there was a peculiar raciness in all ‘hat fell from Lord Holland which 
fully compensated for the higher cast of oratory possessed by the speakers to 
whom we have alluded. 

“In bearing this testimony to the effectiveness of Lord Holland as a public 
speaker, we should be outraging the truth if we attributed to him large views 
or indications of a great grasp of mind. He was, however, acute and varied, 
and full of the most happy illustrations ; and what he urged was always most 
apposite to the question before the House. He was, perhaps, happiest in his 
attempts to expose intolerance, of which in every shape he was an enemy. His 
efforts in the cause of religious liberty were not confined to the House of Lords; 
and we believe the Emancipation Act was not a little — by the labours 
of his Lordship at meetings of Dissenters, to induce them to join in the great 
work. 

“ It would be superfluous to offer any remark on his Lordship’s well-known 

benevolence. By universal admission, he was one of the kindest and most 

generous of men; and we fear his loss will not soon be supplied in this metro 
olis.” 

The death of Lord Holland is perhaps of more political importance 
at the present moment than it would have been at any former period of 
his public existence. He has been generally understood to have led @ 
sort of Cabinet opposition to Lord Palmerston upon the Turkish ques- 
tion, and to have not only favoured, but vehemently seconded the ob- 
jects of the French Minister upon that question. He has even been 
lately pointed at by a Ministerial journal, which espouses the Palmerston 
views of Foreign policy, as intriguing with M. Thiers for the defeat of 
that policy which the majority of the British Cabinet had determined 
upon. It may, we suppose, be presumed, that whoever may be chosen 
to fill his place, if given a seat in the Cabinet, will not vote against 
Lord Melbourne and Lord Palmerston in the Cabinet Council. Lord 
Holland’s office, however, (that of Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lan- 
caster,) is not always a Cabinet office; and, as the choice of a Cabinet 
colleague might at this moment be rather an embarrassment, it is very 
possible that no new Cabinet Minister may be appointed in Lord Hol- 
land’s room.— Morning Post. 


The Marquis of Normanby has left town for his residence, Mulgrave 
Castle. 

Lord John Russell left town on Wednesday, on a visit to the Marquis 
of Landsdowne, at his residence, Bowood Park. 

The Reverend Dr. Williams, Head Master of Winchester School, 
was on Tuesday elected a Warden of New College, Oxford, in the 
room of Dr. Shuttleworth. The Reverend Charles Awdery, a Fellow 
of the College, was also a candidate. TVifty-nine Fellows voted; 32 for 
Dr. Williams, and 27 for the Reverend C. Awdery. 

The will of John Banks Jenkinson, D.D., Lord Bishop of St. David’s, 
has just passed under the sea! of the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in Doctors Commons, to Frances Augusta Jenkinson, widow of the 
deceased, the sole executrix named in the will, The deceased was re- 
lated to the Earlof Liverpool. The personal property of the deceased 
within the jurisdiction of the Court of Canterbury has been sworn 
under the value of 70,000/, independent of property out of the juris- 
diction. The will of the deceased is dated in May of the present year, 
and the property is given to the wife for life, and after ker death to his 
children. 

Tuesday’s Gazette announces the appointment of Commissioners for 
inquiring into the employment and condition of children in Mines and 
Manufactories. The Commissioners are, Mr. Thomas Tooke, Dr. 
Southwood Smith, Mr. Leonard Horner, and Mr. Saunders—the two last 
the Inspectors of Factories. 

Mr. Dunlap, the President of the Bank of the United States, has 
replied to a request from a large number of English shareholders call- 
ing for a statement of the actual ition of the Bank. In his 
answer he assures them, that an ii igation into the affairs of the 
bank, which has been in progress for a considerable time, will soon be 
brought to a close, “ when the stockholders in Europe and the United 
States will receive all the information necessary to form an accurate 
opinion of the actual condition of the institution.” 
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The annual meeting of the proprietors of the Star Steam-packet 
z i s 

Company was held at Gravesead on Wednesday. The receipts for the 

year were stated in the report to be 29,049/.; the expenses, 25,5151. 5 

including 7,031/. paid for pier-dues. A dividend of five per cent was 

declared ; which would Icave a reserve-fund of 1,500/. 

The decision of the Court-martial on Captain Richard Anthony 
Reynolds has been made known by a general order from the Horse 
Guards, dated the 20th instant. The “ order,” after stating the 

? ’ o 
charge, and copying the letter from Captain Reynolds to Lord Cardi- 


| gan, which formed the ground of it, states that the Court came to the 


following decision— 

“The Court, having duly weighed and most maturely consilered the whole 
of the evidence adduced on the part of the prosecution, together with that ad- 
vanced by the accused in support of his defence, is of opinion that he, Cap- 
tain Rickard Anthony Reynolds, of the Eleventh (Prince Albert's own) Hus- 
sars, is Guilty of the charge exhibited against him; which being in breach of 
the Articles of War, the Court does, in virtue thereof, sentence him the 
said Captain Richard Anthony Reynolds, of the Eleventh (Prince Albert’s 
own) Hussars, to be eashiered. 

“ The Court, having performed its duty, cannot separate without recording 
its opinion on the following points of evidence— 

“In the course of the evidence to character, witnesses have stated, that they 
considered the uccused was incapable of insubordination without some extra- 
ordinary causes of provocation or unless under provocation which no man of 
honourable feelings could endure: thus, apparently, sanctioning the idea, that 






| there might be circumstances of private irritation which would justify a 


nical changes might be conducive to the promotion of the objects at which | 


he aimed. He certainly was not the dupe of the theory that three independent 
powers could coexist in harmony; and we are much mistaken if several of the 
articles in the early numbers of the Edinburgh Review, in which that theory 
was combated, pod the various forces of the constitution were stated to ceatre 
in the House of Commons, did not originate with his Lordship. 





soldier breaking from the established order of military discipline—a doctrine so 
totally subversive of the fundamental principles by which all armies are 
governed, that the Court feels called upon to stamp it with marked reproba- 
tion. 

“Her Majesty has been pleased to approve and confirm the finding and 
sentence of the Court. 

“The General Commanding in Chief directs, that the foregoing charge pre- 
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ferred against Captain Richard Anthony Reynolds, of the Eleventh (Prince 
Albert’s own) Hussars, together with the finding and sentence of the Court, 
and her Majesty’s confirmation thereof, be entered in the General Order-book, 
and read at the head of every regiment in her Majesty’s service. 

“By command of the Right Honourable Geol Lawl Hitt, Command- 

ing in Chief. Joun Macponatp, Adjutant-General.” 

The sentence of the Court-martial was read to Captain Reynolds, at 
the Gloucester Hotel, Brighton, on Tuesday afternoon, by Colonel 
Sochrane, Assistant Adjutant-General, who went to Brighton for that 
purpose: it was read in the presence of Major Jenkins and Adjutant 
Knowles. 


The first subject which attracts attention in the week’s news from the 
Continent is the fresh attempt which has been made on the life of the 
King of the French, by a man named Darmés. The Journal des Dé- 
bats of Friday gives the following account of the affair— 

“ Last evening, at fifty-five minutes past five o’clock, when the King was 
returning to St. Cloud, accompanied by the Queen and Madame Adelaide, and 
was passing along the quay of the ‘Tuileries, near the Pont de la Concorde, 


opposite to the Guardhouse du Lion, an individual fired a carbine in the direc- | 


tion of the carriage. Their Majesties, who fortunately were not injured, con- 
tinued their journey. The assassin had evidently chosen this position with the 
intention of taking advantage (like Alibaud) of the instant that the King 
would salute the troops under arms. The King, in fact, always salutes the 
guard, whether troops of the line or National Guard, and in so doing lets down 
the glass of the carriage and advances forward. One of the Grenadiers on 
guard immediately seized the assassin ; who said, ‘ I am not going away.’ He 
was then taken to the guardhouse. The Prefect of Police arrived in a few 
minutes, and interrogated him. He confessed his crime, and declared that his 
name was Marius Ennemond Darmés. He said that he was a native of Mar- 
seilles, and had been for a long tin 
(in polishing the floors of apartments.) He was clad in a long frock-coat, 
under which he concealed his carbine, the stock of which was expensively 
carved. He is forty-three years of 












“ He was searched, and on hi rson were found two loaded pistols and a 


pe 
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oniard. The carbine, which had been cut short and loaded up to the muzzle, 

ad burst. The charge did not scatter, and the carriage was but slightly 

struck. The assassin, however, was severely wounded in the left hand. His 
a 


carbine was loaded with several balls and slugs. ‘The explosion was extremely 
loud. One of the National Guard of the escort was slightly wounded in the 
hand by aslug. One of the fuotmen who was standing behind the carriage 
was wounded in the leg. The wound is not dangerous, but the ball has not 
been yet extracted. 

“It was remarked, that after he committed the crime he made no attempt 
to escape, and that he in a measure delivered himself up to the soldiers and 
police-otficers who arrested him. Ateight o’clock, a hatkney-coach was brought 
to the guardhouse : he was placed in it accompanied by two Municipal Guards, 
and a strong escort of police preceded and followed it. A considerable mul- 
titude of spectators followed the coach in silent astonishment. 

“Their Majesties proceeded to St. Cloud. Very shortly after the event 
had occurred, the Duke and Dutchess of Orleans left the Tuileries, and 
went to St.Cloud. The Duke D’Aumale arrived at St. Cloud from Vincennes 
in the course of the evening. A considerable number of Peers, Deputies, and 
Cabinet Ministers, and sev members of the diplomatic body, amongst 
whom we remarked Lord Granville, the English Ambassador, repaired to 
St. Cloud at the first s of attacl 
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Rue du Pa re Ww i at number of papers, nearly al! copies of 
pamphlets and revolutionary } in his own handwriting. Amongst 
them were copies of a 5; li and ofa speech destined to refute 
the proclamatior Pr I ide these papers, there were 
a great ' most celeb Republicans of 
antiquit ral passpor t dat how that Darm?s had been 
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The Court of Peers accordingly bled at two o’clock on Satur- 
day ; when the Chancelior, Baron Pasquier, read to them the royal ordi- 
nance constituting them a court of justice, “ for the purpose of trying 


Darmés”; and M. Frank Carré, the Attorney-General, presented his 


in Paris, and was employed as a frotteur | 


from his examination, published by the | 


requisitory against the assassin. The proceeding was private. A com« 
mittee was of course appointed to investigate the affair, which it was 
reported would be found to involve very grave questions besides that of 
the prisoner's guilt. Among other strong measures which the Govern- 
ment were deliberating on, was, it is rumoured, one directed against 
the press. 

Several British residents met on Sunday for the purpose of adopting 
an address to the King of the French, congratulatiug him on his 
escape. 


| 
| M. de la Mennais is to be prosecuted for his recent pamphlet against 
the Government, which has been seized in all the shops. It was also 
| published as an article in the National. 
The Jndicateur de Bourdeaux of the 15th instant states, that 2 number 

| of young men had repaired, after the play performed at the theatre, to 

the Place du Champ de Mars, with the intention of singing the Mar- 
| seillaise under the windows of the British Consul; but that they had 
| dispersed on the first summons of the police. 
| Several of the Paris papers of Monday contain an advertisement, 
| stretching all across their columns, with large capitals, to the following 
| effect--“ Appeal to Patriotism! National Society of French Corsairs, 
| E. Corbiére and Co. Capital of the Company, ten millions ; shares, one 
| hundred franes, payable only in case of war. If the peace is main- 
| tained, the subseribers will not be bound to pay any portion of the 

shares. A committee of founders provides for all provisional expenses.” 
| This piece of rhodomontade goes on to detail the objects of the pro- 
| posed company; which are modestly stated to be the “executing of jus- 
! tice on the enemy’s vessels of war, (the enemy is not specified,) the 
destruction of his riches, and the annihilation of his commerece.”— 
Galignani. 

The Moniteur publishes the amount of the receipts of the indirect 
taxes for the first nine months of the years 1838, 1839, and 1840. The 
increase of the present year over that of 1839 is 26,123,000 franes, and 
over that of the year 1838, 31,875,000 franes. The increase for the last 
three months is 6,155,000 franes over that of the year 1839, and of 
8,001,000 franes over that of the year 1838. 

The pickpockets of Paris last week adopted an ingenious mode of 
collecting a crowd for the purpose of facilitating their operations. One 
of them in the Galerie d’Orleans, Palais Royal, pointed to a lady that 
| he said was Madame Laffarge the murderess. He called out that she 
had been set at liberty in consequence of her riches, in spite of her con- 
demnation. The lady energetically denied that she was Madame 
Laffarge; but the man-persisted the more strongly that she was. She 
was at length throwa into an hysterical fit by the strangeness of the ac- 
cusation; which the persons who collected were readily induced to be- 
The pick- 


lieve, and she had a narrow escape from their clutches. 
pockets in the mean time did not lose the opportunity. 


The abdication of the Queen Regent of Spain was announced in the 
Paris papers of Sunday. The news was received by telegraphic de- 
spatch from Barcelona. The manifesto of abdication is dated the 12th. 
Itis stated that the Queen had determined to resign before her inter- 
view with Espartero and the new Ministers at Valencia. The Madrid 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle says, that “in their first inter- 
view with her, they mentioned the situation of affairs at Madrid, the 
anxious and excited expectations of the people, and the necessity of 
calming them by a kind of address or manifesto, promising the with- 
drawal of the Municipal-law, as well as the submission to the future 
Cortes for discussion of that modification of the Regency for which 
certain parties clamoured. Her Majesty was averse alike to any state- 
ment of disapprobation of the Municipal-law or to any allusion to the 
question of the Regency. She demanded from the Ministers present a 
note in writing of these their recommendations and demands. This, 
with some hesitation, was drawn up. On perusing the note, the Queen 
Regent withdrew, and sent for Espartero, with whom alone she had a 
short conference. Espartero quitted the Queen with a countenance 
full of emotion, brought the Ministers instantly to his apartments, 
and there informed them that she had already drawn up and 
signed her abdication of the Regency, which she seemed deter- 
mined to persevere in. After some consultation amongst them- 
selves, Espartero and the Ministers returned to the Queen, and 
endeavoured to dissuade her from taking so extreme a course. Her 
Majesty remained immovedly determined. Senor Ferrer then observed, 
that if Queen Christina insisted on abdicating, and on retiring to Na- 
ples, as she proposed, she must leave the young Queen Isabella to the 
guardianship of the nation, and must also give up the public property 
vested in her as Queen and Regent. Christina made no difficulties 
with respect to Queen Isabella; but the demand of resigning her 
ight over all property seemed to cause her some hesitation. (The 
Jucen is reported to have amassed an immense fortune since the death 
of She said she would reflect upon it till next day. The 


_ 
oO; 
of Ferdinand.) 
next day, however, she was resolved on abdication, and withdrawing to 
Naples at all events; and she handed the act of abdication, which had 
been ready on the first day to Senor Ferrer. The Ministers accord- 
ingly announced the event to the nation, ‘They themselves are by the 
Constitution invested with the Regency till the meeting of the Cortes.” 

A telegraphic despatch has since reached Paris, announcing the ar- 
riva! of Queen Christina at Perpignan. “She disembarked,” says the 
Moniteur, “at Port Vendres, and proceeded by Perpignan to Marscilles, 
from whence it is her intention to proceed to Naples.” 

The National, in its Madrid correspondence, states that the Junta 
have discovered, among other papers of the Crown, a document which 
proves that a secret marriage between the Queen Regent and M, Munoz 
had actually taken place, as also that several children had been the fruit 
of it. This document is said to show that the persons who were witnesses 
to the cremony were M. Alagon, M. Gonzalés, the Queen’s confessor, 
Messrs. Gravoria and Ronchi, some relations of M. Munoz, and @ 
femme-de-chambre named Antonia. 

The Prussian State Gazette contains the details of the solemnity of 
doing homage to King Frederick William the Fourth, which took place 
at Berlin on the 15th of thismonth. His Majesty first repaired in state 
to the church, where he received the homage of the Protestant 
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He then returned to the Palace, where he received the 
The Princes 


clergy- 
homage of the deputation of the Catholic clergy. 
and Counts of the empire, after his Majesty had addressed them 


in a few words, did homage by singly giving hands. Then the 
Prince and the Estates of Silesia took the oath of allegiance. His Ma- 
jesty then proceeded through the picture-ga!lery to the white-saloon, 
where the Queen was already seated ona platform. ‘The members of 
tke Equestrian order were in their places. The King seated himself on 
the throne, surrounded by the members of the Royal Family. After 
some ceremonials had been gone through, the King rose, and with a 
clear and loud voice delivered the following address; which, the official 
organ asserts, was plainly heard by at least twenty thousand of the per- 
sons present, while those who were too distant to hear were impressed 
by the energy with which his Majesty spoke— 

“In this most solemn moment of receiving the homage of my German 
dominions, of the noblest races of the most noble people, and recollecting the 
memorable scene at Konigsberg, and which is here repeated, I call upon God 
to be pleased to confirm with his Almighty Amen the vows which have been 
just expressed, which I made at Konigsberg, and which I here confirm. I 
yow and promise to conduct my government in the fear of God and in love to 
man, with open eyes in matters relating to the wants of my people and my 
age, with eyes closed when justice is to be administered. I will, as far as my 
power and my will extends, maintain peace in my time. I will truly, and to 
the utmost of my power, second the noble endeavours of the Great Powers 
who for a quarter of a century have been the faithful guardians of the 
peace of Europe. [The King’s words were received by the people with 
the most enthusiastic acclamations.] Above all, it shall be my endea- 
your to secure to my country the position to which Divine Providence 
has raised it through a history which has not its parallel, in which 
Prussia has become the shield of the safety and the rights of Ger- 
manya In all points I will so govern that I may be acknowledged as the true 
son of a never-to-be-forgotten father, of a never-to-be-forgotten mother, 
whose memory will be blessed from generation to generation. But the 
ways of Kings are rich in tears, and worthy of tears, unless they are aided by 
the heart and mind of their people. Therefore, in the enthusiasm of my love 
for my glorious country, for my people, born in arms, in freedom, and obedi- 
ence—[ His Majesty pronounced these last words with an elevated voice and 
great energy; on which loud and long-continued acclamations burst from the 
people, which did not cease till his Majesty made a sign to them ]—I 
address to you, gentlemen, in this solemn hour, a solemn question. If you 
can, as I hope, answer me in your own names, in the names of those 








who sent you here, knights, citizens, country-people, and the innumerable 
crowd here assembled, who can hear my voice,—I ask you, will you with 
heart and mind, in word and deed, and with your whole soul, with the 
holy fidelity of the Germans, with the still more holy love of the Christian, 
aid and assist me to preserve Prussia as it is, and as it must remain, 
if it would not decline? Will you aid and assist me to develop more and more 
the glorious qualities through which Prussia, with its population of only four- 
teen millions, is placed in the rank of the great powers of the earth ?—namely, 
honour, fidelity, justice, and truth, a progress in wisdom, of age, and the heroic 
energy of youth? Will you neither leave nor abandon me in these my eiforts ? 
Will you faithfully stand by me through good and evil days? Oh, then, answer 
me with the clear, the noble word of our mother-tongue—answer me with an 
honest ‘Ja’! [This ‘ Yes’ resounded from every side of the crowded square ; 
and the expression in the answer pronounced by many thousands corresponded 
with the decision and warmth with which the question had been addressed to 
the people.] The solemnity of the day is important to the state and to the 
world ; but your ‘ Yes’ was for me: that is my own, that I will not give up; that 
unites us indissolubly in mutual love and fidelity ; that gives courage, energy, 
comfort, that I will not forget in my dying hour. I will keep my vow, which 
I pronounce here and at Konigsberg, so help my God. In confirmation, I raise 
my right hand to Heaven. Complete now the solemn ceremony ; and may the 
fruitful blessing of God rest upon this house !’ 

At the preceding ceremonial of doing homage at Konigsberg, the 
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Prussian States, in their address to the King, reminded him of 
solemn pledge given by his father, in 1815, that a common system of 
Tepresentation should be formed for the whole country. ‘The King 
thereupon issued a proclamation, in which he directed the addresses of 
the States to be published, “in order to dispel any erroneous impres- 
sion that I, by the resolution of the States, or by the recognition which 
I gave orally to the real intention of the States, had promised to give 
my consent to the proposal contained in the memorandum for any 
development of the provincial representation in the sense of the ordi- 
nance of the 22d of May 1815.” 











The States-General of Holland commenced its session on the 19th 
instant ; when King William the Second, who has so recently been in- 
vested with the kingly office by the abdication of his father, delivered 
the following speech— 

“ Noble and Mighty Lords—On oceupying this seat for the fir 
having assumed the reins of government, my thoughts turned to my 
venerated and dearly beloved father, who for so 1 
ornament of the throne. Your High Mightin i I 
motives which induced him to deliver to me the crown of the Netherlands, and 
thus to hasten the moment when my destiny would be more intimately united 
than ever with that of the kingdom. We all respect his motive ; 1 
our eyes with emotion to a decision destined to terminate a reign 
fill so many glorious pages in the annals of our country. May Pro 
Serve to the King, my father, the enjoyment of that repose which 
sought! may he long live to be a witness of the abundant h t 
of which have been so profusely sown during his reign! may tl 
of the people of the Netherlands always accompany him, 
most grateful recompense of the constant care with wl 
for more than a quarter of a century over the happiness of his ] 
Strengthened by his example, I shall undertake to fulfil the 
which has now devolved upon me. At this very moment | 
sible of its importance; but, without shrinking from it, L place my 
reliance on the effectual succour of the Most High. I reckon on the 
tried attachment of a nation which knows how to appreciate every effort 
dictated by the love of public good; and I feel convinced that L shall find 
Support in your High Mightinesses, who, with me, are guided by the same 
interests and towards the same object, that of augmenting and consolidat 
the prosperity of my people, especially by the faithful observance of the funda- 
mental laws of the Kingdom. With this prospect I esteem myself happy to 
be able to open this session of your High Mightinesses. Previous to the 
solemn day in the last fortnight of November, [ desire to assemble you around 
me in the capital, in order to fulfil the constitutional forms of inauguration, 
and then to confirm, by oath, that to which L consider myself as immediately 
bound at the very beginning of my reign. Your High Mightinesses will assuredly 
Appreciate the lively joy with which L now think on the blessing showered on 

my family by the birth of the Prince, the son of my eldest son the Prince of 
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Orange. If my ardent wishes are heard, this descendant of the House of 
Orange will be to the country what his ancestors have been or hope to be. 

“ Our relations with foreign powers announce a reciprocal desire to main~ 
tain the existing friendship which it will be my constant endeavour to consoli- 
date and to confirm. ‘he treaty of commerce with the Sublime Porte, con- 
cluded at Constantinople last summer, has been ratified by the two Govern- 
ments. The negotiations with France, Switzerland, and the Republic of 
Texas, for the interests of commerce and navization, promise likewise a satis- 
factory result. The measures rendered necessary by the multiplications and 
additions lately made to the fundamental laws of the kingdom have just been 
adopted, or are preparing to be so. It is agreeable to me to see among you, in 
consequence of these changes, members of the Dutchy of Limburg: thus the 
bonds are strengthened which unite in one brotherly whole the interests of 
that province with those .of the other parts of the kingdom. ‘The army and 
the navy are in a satisfactory condition in proportion to the means granted. 

“ An appearance of prosperity is generally remarked in the several branches 
of manufactures and industry. Public instruction continues to produce salu- 
tary results: however, my reign will direct its attention maturely to consider 
the prudent ameliorations of which it may be susceptible. The new legislation 
of the Netherlands and the adn ion of justice proceed in their regular 
course. The prosperity of our East India possessions 13 a continual subject of 
gratitude, 

“In the island of Sumatra, the forces by land and sea continue to act in 
unison in promoting the glory and consolidating the power of the Netherlands 
If our finances have been sensibly atfected by the events of late years, by hopes 
deceived and by false calculations, we may at least flatter ourselves that the 
progressive prosperity of the principal branches of the public welfare, the durable 
enjoyment of peace, the introduction of us modifications in the laws, and 
suitable economy, will heal these wounds. The most complete communications 
and explanations respecting the state of the es, including that of the 
Syndicate, and the suppression of which will be again proposed to you, will be 
shortly laid before your High Mightinesses, in connexion with the state of the 
finances of the colonies. The necessary measures will be proposed to you to 
fill up the deficit of past years, with which these communications will acquaint 
you. At the same time, the budget of the expenditure will be laid before your 
High Mighti . The hope, that in future the expenditure may be met 
without new loans, lized. New taxes will not b ired; but it will 
be indispensable to r hil been sup- 
pressed avecessary Che 
on sugar, in that for the encourgement of a; 
export, and transit-duties, which at a future 
matically remodelled. The negotiations with 
of the part of the debt assigned to that k 
financial objects, have not been terminated: nevertheless, 
the preliminaries towards a final at nt have now made so much pro- 
gress that we may hope for a speedy conclasi Noble and Mighty 
the importance of the present session to the interests of 
fest to all. An enthusiasm, roused by a sincere love { 1 
animate your High 2 accompanied, I amc 
moderation, prudence, and confidence, wh are the 
that union which is the leading character of the intimate co 
by the fundamental law betw the Crown and the r 
nation. Let us humbly confide the success of our eiforts to | 
hands the destinies of pri I 
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right understanding of the question in all its bearings, and to forward 
it for the information of the Commission. 

The Quebee Mercury had compiled a table of the number of repre- 
sentatives likely to be returned to the United Legislature by the differ- 
ent parties in Lower Canada. Of the 42 members which the Lower 
Province will return, the Mercury gives 24 to the French-Canadians, 
13 to the British, and leaves 5 doubtful. The Montreal Gazetie thinks 
that the doubtful 5 might be added to the British interest, leaving the 
French-Canadians only a majority of 6 in their own Province. 

“We are sorry to observe that a considerable portion of the emi- 
grants that arrived in Canada this season have proceeded to the United 
States.” —British Colonist, (Toronto,) Sept. 9. 

A Captain Hilliard and a Mr. Hamilton, with a crew composed of 
English, Americans, and French-Canadians, performed the daring 
feat of passing down all the dangerous and terrific rapids from Prescott, 
Upper Canada, to Montreal, in a steam-boat. 

Mr. Arthur Farquhar, who was shot by Captain Adam at Philips- 
burgh, died on the 4th September. 

Lord Falkland arrived at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, in the Britannia mail-steamer. 

On the 30th, Lord Falkland and Sir Colin Campbell, accompanied by 
their respective suites, proceeded to the Council-Chamber. ‘Their Ex- 
cellencies were received at the entrance of the building by a guard of 
honour. Sir Colin Campbell, being seated on the throne, her Majesty’s 
commission creating Lord Falkland Governor of Nova Scotia, was read ; 
and the usual oaths having been administered, Sir Colin Campbell sur- 
rendered the throne to his Lordship, who seated himself and assumed 
the government of the Province. An immense concourse of spectators 
crowded the building. 

On the same day, the new Lieutenant-Governor held his first levee. 





COLONEL NICOLLS ON AFRICA. 
[ Concluded from the Spectator of 3d October. ] 


At paragraph 14, beginning “only raise,” and ending “ Mr. M‘Queen,” the 
writer in the Spectator says, “ But how—by introducing the cultivation of 
those commodities that do not exist;” if the said writer had been with me and 
some of my friends in the bights, he would have seen growing in the greatest 
luxuriance, first, cotton, which has been used there for ages; and if you, with 
the writer of this article, will do me pleasure of rendering me a visit, you shall 
dine off a Benin cotton-cloth that has been grown, wove, and coloured in 
Benin, and has been constantly worn and washed in my house at Fernando Po 
and here for the last ten years; and all that washing and wearing has not tar- 
nished or dimmed the lustre of its true blue or brilliant scarlet colours; and I 
think, Sir, you will also agree with me in thinking that the natives of Africa 
are not the lazy, stupid creatures that their maligners state them to be, but 
that they have a fair degree of ingenuity and industry; and that although I 
admit their mode of manufacturing these cloths is tedious; and I should 
strongly recommend that we should discourage their slow mode of manufacture, 
and do that work more speedily than they can, encouraging them to raise and 
sell to us the cotton, indigo, and scarlet dye sent to me. I have grown the 
best kinds of sea island cotton and the native cotton: it is as simple and easy 
as the cultivation of any thing that is grown here or there; and by encouraging 
the growth of these things, you get a vast multitude of customers for the pur- 
chase and wear of your manufactures; but to obtain these useful ends you 
must have the sovereignty of territory, the acquirement of which is indispen- 
gably necessary; and by the judicious and faithful management of it you will 
be doing good service to Godandman. So much for cotton, indigo, and scarlet 
dye; as to sugar, I grew it at Fernando Po in the easiest manner and in the very 

eatest abundance, for the space used. I had eight horses fed on it that were 
at, sleek, and vigorous: it can be grown better in the rich and inexhaustible 
alluvial lands in the delta of the Niger, the Calabar, the Cameroons, the Rio 
del Rey, and all the fertile banks of the different rivers from Cape Verd to the 
latitude of 20 degrees South of the Line. I grew as fine coffee in the lands 
about one hundred feet above the level of the sea as 1 ever had; it was from 
the Mocha seed, and better in quantity could be had in the lands higher up, 
and where the plough could not be in all cases used. Now, Sir, I hope you 
will be convinced from these practical proofs tl 











hat the above articles alluded to 
in this paragraph are produced and do exist already in that part of Africa, 
and only want the friendly help of capital and common sense to procure good 
customers and great riches to the natives and ourselves. I have stated all these 
at length to our Society. Your writer goes on to state in 
ing a population yet in a savage state, intelligent, 
wealthy, possessed of a scttled and wise government, the process is somewhat 
roundabout ”: hear the following, and judge. I took the command at Fer- 
nando Po in July 1829: the population consisted of about 1,560 people, the 
majority of whom were recently-liberated Africans, fresh, or I should rather 
say miserably weak, and naked from the hold of a slave-vessel. Ag soon as 
they arrived I had them disembarked ; they were taken to the river, washed, 
and lightly and decently clothed; each had a blanket given them, and a good 
dinner with a couple of days’ rations served out to them: they were then set 
about erecting s, in which they were helped by the native artificers got 
from Sicrra Leone ; thus fed, clothed, and lodged, I proceeded to tell them the 
oe they now occupied in society; first, that they were no longer slaves, 
yut free men, that no individual had any other power over them than that pro- 
vided by law over all those around them; that we all performed a portion of 
labour for the good of the whole community, for which, if it was well and truly 
executed, certain rations of provisions were given and a certain sum of money 
paid: in less than two years I beheld with inexpressible pleasure those persons 
coming to tle place of public worship as well and decently clothed and as 
orderly in their bel.aviour as the best rural parishioner in this land. I had only 
funds to pay about seven-hundred persons, so that I changed them month about, 
and if the overseers neglected to take them in regular turn, they would come and 
complain to me, saying its very unjust of the overseer not to take them in their 
fair turn; thus, Sir, proving that an African is not a lazy wreich that will 
rather sit down and bask in the sun than work for his livelihood. The moment 
the African knows he will be paid for his labour and be justly treated and pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of his gains, he will act as you or I or any other 
similarly situated people. Now, Sir, nothing of this kind can be had 
without territorial sovereignty. I formed these people into a militia corps 
and put arms into their nds, of which they never made a bad use, and 
were always ready and willing to lay down their lives in faithful obedience 
to our laws; we had fewer thefts than I ever heard of or saw among those who 
are called civilized Christians; and in five years we had no crime committed 
that our law would award the punislment of death for, only about six or seven 
crimes that we should transport for seven years for, and about twenty whip- 
pings, none of which exceeded thirty-nine stripes for petty thefts. ‘Ihe only 
serious crimes we had, was robbery of the King’s stores by a Creole officer of 
the A’rican Regiment, who was cashicred, aided by a White man, a dealer, 
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that I turned off the island; so you see, Sir, it is no such difficult matter tg 
govern Africans: there is no occasion for the Manchester or any other of our 
manufacturing towns todo more than receive as much cotton as is sold to 
them from every part of the world; they will of course prefer the cheapest and 
the best ; and if all sorts are equal in the above respects, I think a freeman wil] 
prefer a freeman’s labour, the work and the goods of a constitutional fellow 
subject and customer will be preferred to those of a republican slave-dealer 
or a Lynch-lawyer, the worst and most cruel of all slave-dealers or slave- 
owners; the greatest boaster of liberty on the earth; the cruel man that hag 
assed laws to fetter the mind of his victim; that has passed a decree that the 
foe of life shall not be opened to the ignorant slave that is gaining him hig 
daily bread by the labour of his lost liberty. I think, Sir, if I know the good 
feeling of Englishmen and their brethren of Ireland and Scotland, they would 
not be long in choosing between their regenerated African fellow subjects and 
such miscreants as I have described; and I feel sure the Niger expeditioy 
expense will be borne by the British public with pleasure. There may be 
quarrels, and they will be easily made up. I am certain we can procure plenty 
of territorial possession. As to the nice pickings, I do not agree about them; 
Africa is not a place at present, whatever it may be in future, where good 
pickings may be a he that goes there must be actuated by nobler principles 
than lucre or gain. The returns of the trade will be satisfactory and fair if ho- 
nestly set about ; and in despite of all interested grumblers, it will have a fair trial, 
and the trial will be a successfui issue ; the men who are about to lead and guide 
that expedition have a just and proper notion of the dangers they will have to 
encounter; most of them having had a severe taste of them already : such are 
therefore the best so show others how to avoid the dangers that surround them, 
No threats of deleterious climate can shake the courage of those who accom. 
pany or conduct the Niger expedition, no “cold faint-hearted doubtings tease 
them ”; they well understand the true meaning of national glory, and will add 
to it by their spirit of adventure and scientific knowledge to what Mr. 
M‘Queen has said in paragraph 15, beginning “ unfold the _ of the world,” 
and ending “ nothing can prevent us.” To this I fully, entirely, and jayfull 
assent. I have seen the British standard in most of those places already, and 
hope to hear of it flying particularly in Africa for a continuance ; for as hag 
been before said, I make no doubt if it is prosecuted with the righteous views. 
of benefiting our fellow creatures, it will fly in peace and happiness, truth and 
justice, the true emblem of good government. [ shall notice the 16th and last 
paragraph of this paper, only by saying that I think it unbecoming, out of 
place, and in bad taste, to call the noble and useful exertions of our Society a 
bubble. I think the bubble is most likely to exist in the brain of the writer in 
the Spectator ; and I hope when it bursts that it may not hurt his faculties, 
but teach him to judge charitably and justly of our exertions in favour of a 
long-desolated country and its oppressed inhabitants. Sir Foweirn Buxtoy 
was right when he said that the country ought not to endure the enormous 
outlay incurred by, I shall say, our late abortive attempts to put down the 
slave-trade, which only served to increase its atrocity: and it appears clear to 
me, that all the steps taken by himself and friends are now abating the evils of 
Africa, and that the steps about to be taken will effectually and speedily end 
them, by destroying slavery and the slave-trade in all the earth; and it is thus, 
and on these grounds, and not in the common acceptation of the word, that we 
go forth to conquer Africa. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


The Paris papers of Thursday bring the announcement of the re- 
signation of the French Ministry. The immediate cause was difference 
of opinion between Louis Philippe and M. Thiers respecting certair. 
passages of the speech to be delivered by the King at the opening of 
the Chambers. The following letter from the correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle affords the most insight into the proceedings between 
the King and his Ministers— 

“ T have already sent you, by special couricr of this morning, the fact of M. 
Thiers and his colleagues having tendered their resignation on Wednesday 
evening. Ministers had brought the King a draft of the royal speech. His 
Majesty objected, not to the warlike wording of the speech in general, or to 
that of any part of it, but to the announcement in one paragraph of the 
immediate levy of 150,000 troops more. ‘This included the anticipated levy 
of the conscription-class of 1841. It seems that the German Powers 
have made strong representations against the increase of the French army; 
pointing out its inevitable result to be, not to settle the Eastern ques- 
tion, but to disturb the peace of Europe. The King, therefore, objected 
to any such great addition for the moment to the military force of the 
country. Ministers immediately tendered their resignations. Whether they 
would be accepted by the King persisting in his objections, or whether his 
Majesty would consent to the announcement, was to be decided this afternoon, 
when a personage on behalf of the Ministry was to wait upon the King at St. 
Cloud. The Bourse, however, and the Parisian public, had already decided the 
question ; and it was universally asserted that the King had accepted the re- 
signation of Ministers, and had already appointed Marshal Soult to forma 
Cabinet. Count Molé, it was said, would join Soult. Great efforts have cer- 
tainly been making to bring the Marshal into an understanding with Count 
Molé; but the combination did not at all seem to have succeeded hitherto.” 

The correspondent of the Morning Post says it was the general opi- 
nion in Paris that a Guizot-Soult Cabinet will be formed; “ Guizot to 
take the department of Foreign Affairs, and Soult to be President of the 
Council and Minister of War; Admiral Duperré, Marine ; Duchatel, 
Finance; Dufaure, Interior; and Villemain, Public Instruction, M. 
Passy would also have a post in this Ministry.” 

Some of the politicians in Paris are beginning to speculate on the 
abdication of Louis Philippe within fifty days !—Fudge. 





The Gazette des Tribunaux states that a frotteur, living in the Rue 
Montmartre, had been arrested on Wednesday morning on a warrant 
of M. Zangiacomi. The Committee of Instruction of the Court of Peers 
attached, it appeared, great importance to secure this second frotteur ; 
as he had been on intimate terms with Darmés, and shared with him 
similar political excitement. According to the Droit, the second frot- 
teur had been taken into custody because he had said, on the eve of 
the attempt of October 15th, that “ the next day a famous blow would be 
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The Madrid Gazette of the 15th contains the official announcement 
of the resignation of the Queen Regent; with an address froin the 
newly-appointed Ministers to the people of Spain, explaining the cir- 
cumstances which preceded the act. In this address the Ministers say, 
that in their interview with the Queen they presented a programme, 
stating the conditions on which they would undertake the responsibility 
of the Government, ‘The bases of these conditions were— 
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« That ber Majesty should give a manifesto, in which responsibility of Mi- 
nisters for the past woul be insisted on; that a promise should be made that in 
future the constitution would be respected and fulfilled religiously ; and that 
in the new ra commencing in Spain, the natural consequences of that con- 
stitution would not be obstructed or neutralized by the sinister influences of 
either natives or foreigners. ‘This we conceived to be one of the first necessi- 
ties to be satisfied ; and in order to save her Majesty the disagreeable feeling 
which would arise from the supposition of those persons who had recently 
enjoyed her confidence being criminal, we attributed, in the manifesto which 
we had the honour of presenting to her, the lamentable consequences which 
bad ensued to errors in their administration. 

“ The dissolution of the Cortes and convocation of a new one, preceded by 
the election of Provincial Deputations, although not strictly in conformity 
with the conditions assigned by the constitution—the suspension of the Mu- 
nicipal law until revised, supporting ourselves in the unconstitutional nature 
of that law—the preservation of the Juntas till the assembling of the Cortes, 
with an auxiliary character only, and without exercising any authority in 
matters of government—the deferring to the next Cortes the decision of po- 
litical questions which had been started, and especially that of the Regency, 
assuring her Majesty that it was very possible that the opinion entertained on 
this subject might change in the interval, if during this time guarantees equal 
to those proposed to be obtained by Co-Regents were given—these, we say, 
were the wants which we considered called for by circumstances. 

«“ The document in which these bases were proposed having been read to her 
Majesty by the Minister of the Interior in our presence, her Majesty, without 
having made any objection to what was stated, required us to take the oaths of 
office; which we did without hesitation, because we had more than sufficient 
seasons to believe that the measures we laid before her Majesty would be ac- 
cepted. But great was our surprise, upon hearing her Majesty immediately 
after object to them all, and assert her firm and decided intention of resigning 
the Regency, and of travelling for some time. In vain we endeavoured to con- 
vince her Majesty that such a step might be dangerous to the welfare of the 
nation, perhaps to its institutions, and even to the throne itself; but nothing 
could induce her to alter her resolution.” 

Previous to resigning her authority, the Queen issued a royal decree 
dissolving the Congress of Deputies, and ordering that the third part 

of the Chamber of Senators be renewed. The following is the act of 
resignation— 





“TO THE CORTES. 

“ The actual state of the nation, and the delicacy of my health, have de- 
cided me to resign the Regency of this kingdom, which was conferred upon me 
during the minority of my daughter, Isabel the Second, by the constituent 
Cortes of the nation, convoked in 1836; notwithstanding that my legal ad- 
‘visers, with the honour and patriotism which distinguish them, have besought 
me most earnestly to continue in the Regency at least till the meeting of the 
next Cortes, believing such a step to be beneficial to the country and to the 
public cause ; but, being unable to yield to some of the demands made by the 
people, who my councillors themselves are of opiuion ought to be consulted— 
for the purpose of calming the public mind, and terminating the actual state of 
things, L find it impossible to continue in the discharge of the Regency, and 
believe that I only consult the interests of the nation in renouncing it. I 
trust that the Cortes will appoint persons to the office who will contribute to 
the happiness of the nation as its virtues deserve. ‘To the same I confide my 
august daughter; and the Ministers who are to govern the country according 
to the spirit of the constitution until the Cortes assemble have given the 
strongest proofs, by their loyalty, that I may safely and with pleasure confide 
to them the care of so sacred a deposit. For this purpose, therefore, I sign the 
autograph document of my resignation, in the presence of the authorities and 
corporations of this city, and deliver it to the President of the Council of Mi- 
nisters, to be presented by him to the Cortes at the proper time. 

(Signed) “ Maria CaRistTINA. 

** Valencia, 12th October 1840.” 

The Ministers have for the present taken on themselves the Regency 
till the assembling of the Cortes. The Juntas, it is said, seem little 
disposed to add a member of the Royal Family to the Regency. The 
Junta of Cordova has published a decree abolishing the law of tithes 
voted by the last Cortes. 





The Morning Chronicle publishes accounts from the coast of Syria to 
the 28th September; which represent the operations there to have been | 
carried on with uninterrupted success. These accounts, it is stated, | 
were received on Thursday through Constantinople. 

« An attack had been made on the 24th on Ibrahim’s advanced position, by 
the Turks under General Jochmus and the Marines; who carried their point 
without any loss; and the enemy, consisting of four hundred regulars, two 
hundred Albanians, and the rest Syrians, were dispersed, the regulars surren- | 
dering and the Syrians returning to the mountains. This success opens the 
road tor the Mountaineers. Sidon has been taken, and the garrison of 2,000 
made prisoners ; Caitfa also, with a garrison of 500, and provisions for four | 
mouths, and great quantities of ammunition. | 

“ The Syrians were coming in, and great desertion was taking place among | 
the Egyptians. ‘The operations of the squadron extended as far as Scanderoon. | 
The ‘furkish troops appear to have behaved very well. 

“Ibrahim Pasha has with him about 9,000 men. There are about 2,000 | 
men in Beyrout; who are not driven out, as it would require too large a force | 
| 
| 








to hold the place, from its being commanded by some heights near. 
“ The Porte was sending off reinforcements. 
“ The camp at Djouni has been much strengthened.” 





We have just learned that Sir John Macdonald has repaired to 
Brighton Barracks, whither the officers in Chichester had been sum- 
moned to meet him, in order to read a letter from Lord Hill to the 
officers of the Eleventh Hussars, recommending, that now that justice 
has had its course [!!!] they should forget aud forgive the past, and 
act hereafter as if nothing had happened.— Morning Chronicle, Oct. 24. 





The Leeds Mercury of this morning publishes, and powerfully sup- 
ports, the following address from Sir William Molesworth to his con- 
stituents, deprecating war with France, and urging them to call a public 
meeting for the promotion of peace. 


“TO THE INHABITANTS OF LEEDS. 
* Ponearrow, 19th October 1840. 


“ Fellow Citizens—In the present alarming state of our foreign relations, it is 
of importance that a representative and his constituents should clearly under- 
‘stand one another. 1 address you, therefore, for the purpose of ascertaining 
your views, and of submitting to you my own. 

“An European war seems imminent. Calculate, I beseech you, the conse- 





quences of such a war,—the destruction of human beings; the injury to our 
ecommerce and manufactures, poorly compensated by equal injury to our ad- 
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versary ; the increase of taxation in this country, already overburdened by 
debt—the monetary derangement—the increase of misery amongst our work- 
ing-classes ; ‘he stimulus given to the vilest feelings of national animosity and 
hatred, which another quarter of a century will not allay. These, and an infi- 
nitude of other consequences, equally abhorrent to the feelings and reason, will 





| ensue from an European war. 






ie I do not deny, that there may be great and noble objects, for which it 
might well become a mighty and civilized nation to draw the sword, and where 
the justice of the cause would outweigh every other consideration. But do 
such objects and motives exist at present ? For what are we about to contend ? 
Is it to defend free institutions ?—to resist tyranny or aggression ?—to spread 
freedom of conscience and thought ?—to overturn the oppressor and succour the 
oppressed? No; nor for any other inducement which common sense or a mo= 
ment’s reflection can justify. For what then, I ask, have we incurred the 
chance of an European war and half unsheathed the sword? I reply, that it is 
for the purpose of determining which of two semi-barbarians shall possess a few 
leagues more or less of territory—whether the Sultan or the Pasha of Egypt 
shall misgovern Svria, or some portion of Syria, or posse33 some miserable “fort 
in Asia Minor. Gracious God! what know we, what care we, about such 
What conceivable interest have we in them? What right have 
we to meddle with the domestic concerns of the Ottoman Empire? I put 
these questions to all men of plain and common understanding, and ask 
for a straightforward answer. Are we going to war to protect our commerce ?— 
The expense of the smullest war will far e l the fee-simple of our trade 
with Syria. Is it to prevent the Russian from seizing Constantinople 7—Why, 
then, have we separated ourselves from the only Power which has an equal in- 
terest and desire with ourselves to stay the progress of the Northern barbarian ? 
Surely, a stranger or absurder mole of effecting such an object could not have 
been devised, than that of renounce the a ce of France. Is it, as it is 
said, to prevent a European war, ¥ 1 it is supposed might at some future 
period ensue in consequence of some dissension between the Sultan and the 
Pasha of Egypt ?—In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the personal 
quarrels of a monarch, the ¢ dignity of a favourite courtier, or the in- 
jured vanity of a harlot, we for a European war; but it is 
reserved for the wisdom of I the nineteenth cer to go to war to 
preserve peace. 

“T call then upon you, my constituents, as men of sober sens2 and calm 
judgment—as deeply interested in the preservation of peace and tranquillity— 
as advocates of free trade—as opponents of brute force—as wishing for the su- 
premacy of reason in international as well as domestic 2 —to come forward 
and declare yourselves against this useless i in concerns which are 
not ourown. If your great and prosperous city set the example, you will be 
followed by the other commercial communities of England. Your words will 
be heard across the Channel, and hailed with satisfaction by our neighbours, 
The rational and peace-loving amongst the French, who doubtless constitute 
the majority of that nation, will respond to your cry; and, fortified by your 
example, will be able to put down the turbulent spirits, who are eager for war 
and confusion as the only possible means of realizing their insane fancies. 

“ Let the two nations of France and England, disregarding the blunders of 
either Government—despising the chicanery of diplomacy, and the tricks and 
intrigues of factions—address one another as friends and wellwishers, in the 
simple and energetic language of truth. Let us say to them—‘ We, England 
and France, are at the head of European civilization, the first nations in the 
sciences and arts, with similar institutions, an equal love of liberty and good 
government, and when united unsurpassable in power. We have the same 
interests, the same wants, the same duties to perform towards the human race. 
Let us then be friends, and friends for ever. Let us treat as mutual e ies 
all men who attempt to sow dissension and discord between us.’ Let such be 
our instructions to our Representatives, and such the language of the House 
of Commons and the Chamber of Deputies. 2 

“ In fine, I entreat you, my constituents, to take the first step, by calling a 
public meeting to declare your aversion to any interference in the affairs of 
Syria, and your earnest desire for a cordial friendship between England an 
France. 

“ T have the honour to be your obedient servant, ; 

“ Witttam MoLesworts.” 

In supporting Sir William Molesworth’s proposition for a peace- 
demonstration by the English public, the Leeds Mercury observes—* It 
is manifest, that both the great ends proposed by our Eastern policy, 
namely, peace in Europe and security against Russi randizement, 
would be sacrificed by a war with France. Au e it is that we 
think the people of England would do well to a r Government 
in favour of peace. ‘The present moment seems highly favourable for 
such a manifestation of public opinion. Neither France nor the Allies 
have yet taken any step that irrevocably commits them to war with 
each other. The French Chambers have not The last 
note of the French Prime Ministeris pacific. T nquered 
the coast of Syria, but they have done nothi ng the Egyp- 
tians out of the interior; nor do we see that th ikely to effect that 
object, without a step th ly, the mareh 
of a Russian army. Are not affairs in th: herein, by French 
mediation between the Allies and Mehemet Ali, a safe line of frontier 
in Syria might be agreedto? The Allies have exhibited their strength, 
but they have also seen that it is not equal, witho d and dan- 
gerously-extended operations, to the full accor hment of their end. 
It would surely be no dishonour to Eng! Allies to express 
again to France their wish for a pacific arr 
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If our Govern 
ment is not willing to take such a step, the expression of public opinion 
might make it willing. 

feel that it would be an unspeakable disgrace and ¢ 
famous crime, if Europe should go to war about ‘t 
demarcation in Syria.’ Yet that disgrace and i 
us : the nations may be drawn by | 
of thaterime. Our opiuion is, that the dor 
great credit, and would render a service to mat 
Queen and her Ministers its abhorrence of war, it 
of a war with our nearest neighbour and our coadj 


berty and civilization concerning a line of fr n Syria 
sire to cultivate friendly relations with a power whose commerce i 
already so important to us, and is like i 
and mutually advantageous; and by 
ment so to act as to preserve to the co 
peace. This is no party question, b 
of their country, all friends of peace, 
cordially unite. ‘ Blessed are the peace-makers!” 





There is no party in the country who do not 
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A second edition of the Shre " ci 
stockings, supposed to be those belonging to Misters, has been found at 
the inn at Ludlow, between the bars of the a lumber-roon 
seldom used. They were wrapped ina piece of newspaper, and bore 
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evident traces of having been steeped in a solution of alum—for the 
purpose, is is supposed, of removing blood-stains. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHanot, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The fluctuations of the Money-market have not been extensive, the extreme 
quotations of Consols not varying more then 1 per cent. The tendency of the 
market has, however, been upwards; induced, generally, by the pacific tone of 
the Parisian press and the improvement of the French Funds, in conjunction 
with a greater abundance of money than has prevailed for some time. The 
business of the Stock Exchange has not been important; the weather having 
put a stop to the pigeon-expresses, and, consequently, to the activity of the 
speculators who avail themselves of this mode of conveying intelligence, Con- 
sols for Money have been as low as 864; between which price and 87 they had 
fluctuated up to yesterday, closing at the highest price. ‘The market had been 
for a moment depressed in the course of the day by a sale of 100,CO0/, made 
upon a report that a French army had entered Spain. ‘The rise in the French 
Funds on Wednesday produced a corresponding movement here; and the 
opening price was 874 for Money and 87} for Account, aud has since 
improved to 87} for Money and 87} for Account; and after giving way 
to 874 for Money and §7§ for Account, and again reaching 873 for Money and 
874 for Account, has since been as low as 87 for Money and 874 for Account—a 
depression of 4 per cent, in consequence of a report being current that the 
Turks have evacuated Beyrout. The closing price is 87 to 3 for Money and 
874 2 for Account. : 
India Stock has been at 242, but has to-day improved, and is marked at 244, 

The operations of the brokers usually employed by the Bank of England 
have excited considerable attention. Those gentlemen have been for some time 
large sellers of Stock for Money, and the transfer is always made by one of the 
firm. It is believed that the Bank Directors, with a view to effect a sale of their 
Stock in a quiet and unobtrusive way, have transferred it into the names of 
their brokers ; whose continued sales and transference of Stock are considered 
to be made on behalf of the corporation by whom they are employed. We 
have little doubt that the recent decline of Bank Stock is mainly attribut- 
able to the distrust occasioned by these proceedings; the depression in 
this security during the week has exceeded 4 per cent., the quotation which 
on Monday was 164 having been yesterday as low as 159}. The price at the 
closing the books previcus to the Dividend on 3d September was 1693, which 
isequal to a quotation of 166 without the Dividend: the depression conse- 
quently has becn to the extent of 6} percent. The price to-day is, how- 
ever, at an improvement of 2 per cent. upon that of yesterday, and the price 
has been 1603 and 161} for Money, and 162 for Account. This improvement 
may be attributed to a reversal of the proceedings of the Bank broker, who, 
instead of selling Stock, has bought largely. 

The rise in the Foreign exchanges during the past week has been to the ex- 
per cent.; and though the exportation of bullion has not en- 











tent of nearly } 
tirely ceased, it has been considerably diminished. 

Exchequer Bills diminished on Wednesday to 1s. premium, a large sale 
having been effected, which depressed these securities to that point : they have, 
however, slightly revived, and have since been at 2s. to 4s. premium, but have 
given way to-day, and have been done at par, closing at par to 2s. premium, 

The Foreign Funds have not experienced much fluctuation. Dutch Two- 
and-a-half per Cents were depressed below 49, and were heavy at that quota- 
tion until to-day, when the improvement in the English Stocks has produced 
its usual effect upon them, and they are at 493, being nearly as high as they 
were during the past week. ‘There has been a demand for Danish Stock, and 
this security has been current at an advance of 1 per cent. Russian Stock is 
nominally the same, viz. 1US8 to 110. Brazilian and the other South American 
Stocks are without material variation, but though the prices are nominally the 
same, the market is in reality firmer than at our last report. The abdication 
of the Queen Regent of Spain, which had been long expected, did not produce 
any very great effect upon Spanish Active Stock: the decline occasioned was, 
however, to the extent of nearly 1 per cent., and the price has been as low as 
203; but the intelligence of to-day being favourable, and present appearances 
warranting the belief that the late lution will be the last, the Bonds 
1 eat 21 to}. Portuguese Securities 
them has not been important; the 
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Sarcrpay, TWEtveE o' Crock. 
There has not been much doing in the English Funds, and prices have not 
varied beyond the mere turn of the market; the opening price was 874 3 for 
Money and 87% 4 for the Account, and the quotations are the same at present. 
Bank Stock has been quoted at 1603 for Money and 162 for Account. Ex- 


are parto 2 prem. In the Foreign Market, the only business 
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chequer B 
that has occurred Las been in Spanish Active Stock, which opened at 21 to 4, 
and is now 21 to}. The next arrivals from Paris are anxiously looked for, 
though up to this moment there are not any reports, and from the quiet state 


fer that the pigeon-cxprcesses have not arrived. 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Cror from Bombay to London, took fire at sea on the 29th 





Mary Aun, Cox, from the Cape. Off Dover, 2)st, 
Wales, At Deal, 23d, General Kyd, Jones, from 



































nd Maria, Sinclair, from Bombay; and Abberton, Catt, 
Liserpool, | Mary Ann, Stephenson, fron w Sonth 
and John K Thompson, trom Bom ay , Re- 
d ¢ iscuombe, from New South Wales, At 
ge ( laud, from Bombay; Thomas Perkins, G s, 
rasies, - ul. At the Cape, previous to6trA , 
mina } +.) id Amity, Bell, from London; Androm ‘ 

Corinua 1, Garret; and st. Helena, L 

Dir 
M y, from London ; St: man, 
Ken North Britun, Fyall, weith. 
Esther, - ; an sm Woolley, Truscott, from London ; 
ist. Lucia, Baisbeck, irom Liverpool, 
Ss MorninG, 
Arrived— At Deal, Inglis, Stead, from Bombay. At Liverpool id 
Linton, G i,f b& ; 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 
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Giovanni Sacomos, of the 
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islana of Zauie, and 
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daughter, 















MARRIAGES, 

On the 22d inst., at Our Lady’s Chapel, St. John’s Wood, the Chevalier Winrrax 
pz Viry, Equerry to the King of Sardinia, to Eminy, daughter of Basil Montagu, E'sq., 
Queen’s Counsel. 

On the <0:h inst., at the Church of St. John the Baptist, Savoy, the Rev. Samver 
Garrarr, only son of William Albin Garratt, Esq., of Hampstead, to Lavriria Ssran 
Barusva, third daughter of the Rev. Bowater James Vernon, late Senior Chaplain at 
St. Helena. 

On Tuesday, at Nottingham, Martin Swmpetts, Esq., of Shrigley, Cheshire, to 
Ex.ranor, the Widow of the late Dr. Benjamin Robinson, of London. 

On the 22d inst., at St. John’s, Paddington, the Rev. Epwarp James, M.A., second 
son of John James, Esq., of Somerset House, Tunbridge Wells, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Christopher Magnay, Alderman of London. 

On the 22d inst., at St. Margaret's, Westminster, the Rev. THroporE Avoustus War- 
ronn, of Smallbridge, Axminster, to Mary Exizapetu, daughter of Dr. Sutherland, of 
Parliament Street. 

Ou the 20th inst., at St. George's, Hanover Square, Roperr WiLitams, fourth son of 
Marshall Waller Clifton, Esq., late Secretary of the Victualling Beard, to Curistiwa 
Grant, third daughter of Major Martin, of Capécure, near Boulcgne-sur- Mer. 

DEATHS, 

On the 17th inst., at Bawtrey, Yorkshire, the Hon. Erizaseta Mary Mowncxrton, 
eldest daughter of Robert, fuuth Viscount, and Aunt to the present Viscount Galway. 

On the 19th inst., at the Rectory House, Castle Rising, Norfolk, Fanny, second 
daughter of the Bishop of Oxford aud the Lady Harriet Bagot. 

Ou the 17th inst., at Bath, in her 80d year, Miss Macuean, daughter of the late Sir 
Allan Maclean of Maclean, Bart. 

Ou the i8th inst., at Brook Green, Hammersmith, Marta Harriet, eldest daughter 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Gardiner, in her 13th year. 

Ou the 19th inst., the Rev, Samven Heyrics, A.M., Rector of Bramptou-by-Dingley, 
Northamptonshire, in his 76th year. 

On the 14th of July, on his passage from Caleutta, for the recovery of his health, 
Captain Axruur L’ Esrrance, of the Twenty-first Fusiliers, third son of the late Colo 
nel L’ Estrange. 

On the 19th inst., iu South Street, Park Lane, Mary, the Relict of the late Robert 
Lovejoy, Esq., of Jamaica, in her 91st year. 

At Marks Tey, Colchester, after a few days’ illness, the Rev. Ropert Ssutu, B.A., 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, in his sed year. 

Ou the 19ih iust., at Hastings, RopeErt Monracve Witmot, M.D., F.L.S., in his 
68th year. 

Ou the 

On the 28d inst., at Spring Garden Terrace, Ann, the Wife of Sir George 
K.C.H. 

On the 19th inst., in Woburn Square, 8S. H. Lewin, Esq., of the Six Clerks’ Office, 
in his 45th year. 

On the 16th inst., at Croydon, Cuaries Fitzwitttam Wuitr, Esq., Journal Office, 
House of Commons, eldest sou of Charles White, Esq., of Aberaunell, near Builth, 
South Wales, in his 36th year. 











2d inst., at Brighton, the Right Hon. Winn1am Wicxnan, iu his 79th year, 
Jarrison, 











NOTE ON CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

The discussion of this subject has attracted the attention of philanthro- 
pists, and given rise to several letters, of which the following is one. The an- 
swer which it requires, by the writer of the papers, is appended. | 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Str—Not knowing how to direct to your correspondent M. B. S., I take the 
liberty of asking him through you, whether there is not some qualification 
required to his statement in the first note to his ietter [ No. X} wherein he 
asserts that every one is sane to the requisite extent who has the power and 
disposition to act in obedience to the laws, Now, is not this giving more 
credit even to the general laws of any existing society than is their due? and 
does it not go far towards admitting them to be in stricter harmony with the 
laws of God than the view of the constitution of man for which he pleads can 
justify ? Can obedience to such be the true test of sanity? are reformers 
Insane ; 

I merely throw out this as a hint, (perhaps a worthless one,) because I am 
exceedingly anxious that he should make his ground good as he advances in 
the all-important cause he has undertaken, and in which I from my heart wish 
him God-speed in bringing it to a successful issue. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. R. Evans. 

Kingsland Rectory, Leominster, 13th October 1840. 

ANSWER. 

In asserting that the laws end institutions of any society precisely indicate 
the average state to which the mental organization of such socicty has advanced, 
I mentioned that the mere fact of an infringement of the laws on the part of 
an individual is a sufficient evidence that his organization does not reach to the 
average degree of health or capacity, and that he is therefore to be regarded as 
socially insane. But in speaking of an average point of mental power, it will 
be seen, that while there is a class who fall below the average, there must alse 
exist an equally extensive class who rise above it—men who sce some of the im- 
perfections of the law, and who are capable of suggesting improvements. These 
men, however, implicitly obey it although they see its errors. They appeal to 
the intellect and to the moral sentiments of mankind, and endeavour by the 
diffusion of knowledge to raise the social mind to that point at which mer will 
by common consent proceed tothe necessary alterations. But active resistance 
to the law implies the use of violence, and the cause of improvement has never 
yet been aided by this means. The advancement of mankind is observed to 
result from the increasing ascendancy of the moral powers over the animal pas- 
sions, which are merely supported by brute force. The enemies of those who 
would advance the condition of the race, are the class who seck to maintain 
their power by the agency of the latter; and an attempt to meet them with 
their own weapons must always prove abortive. If a reform can only be 
effected by means of physical force, it is a sure sign that a preponderating 
amount of the social mind is not yet upon its side, and consequently that so- 
ciety has not advaneed to that stage of civilization to which the reform ia 
adapted. An attempt to force its operation before the public mind is ripe for 
its reception, although it may advance it for a moment, must eventually retard 
it. In this country there are many persons who regard the infliction of ihe 
punishment of death as an objectionable law. If these persons are correct im 
their views, they are, as far as a perception of this question is concerned, in 
advance of the social mind; and they will, as reformers, endeavour, by appealing 
to the intellect and higher sentiments of mankind, to raise the social mind to 
the point at which they have themselves arrived. But, if these persons were 
to overpower the officers of the law and to rescue a convict from the hands of 
the executioner, they would rightly be looked upon as criminals. It should 
always be remembered, that if the social mind prepouderates in favour of any 
one point, there can exist no necessity to force that point by violence; because 
luuman power dwells in mind alone, and it is impossible for the lesser to stand 
for one moment before the greater power. 53 

These facts have been so long observed, that there is scarcely a page of his- 
tory on which they may not be traced: and thus it is that, even as the 
lower animals sccm instinctively to become cognizant of the unseen presence 
of their natural destroyers, the oppressors of the carth, the believers in the 
might of material power, have always instinctively dreaded the general diffu- 
sion of learning and morality. These who in any circumstances would have 
recourse to violence, show a want of confidence in the final strength of reason, 
morality, and religion, treasonable to the cause of truth; and perhaps the 
worst enemy to human interests is the man who would endcavour to force @ 
law, even good in itself, upon a society that had not become sufficiently 
advanced to be prepared for its reception, ite 

Clapham New Park, 23d October 1840, 





























TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH: NEGLECTED DUTY OF 
THE BRITISH NATION. 


‘Tue English newspapers arrogate much credit to themselves, and 
to their countrymen in general, for discussing the questions arising 
out of Syrian affairs with greater command of temper than our 
French neighbours. It must be conceded to them, that they have 
not talked so much inflated nonsense; but there are other consi- 
derations which tend materially to derogate from this self-laud 
tion. 

In disputes like that to which we are now referring, nations are 
in general actuated less by clear views of the real position of affairs, 
than by attachment to some comprehensive general principle, true 
or false, and a vague sentiment. The English public knew nothing 
about “ the balance of power” in the long wars of Wuittram the 
Third and Marisorouau: they knew as little of the real merits 
of the guarda costus: they entertained a belief that English in- 
terests or honour were threatened, and the angry mood thence 
arising carried them through the wars. It is the same with the 
French and English nations at this moment. At the commence- 
ment of the war of the French Revolution, France stood forward 
as the champion of the Democratic principle, and England as the 
champion of the Aristocratic principle. Through all the turnings 








ida. 


and windings of the long strife that ensued—the brigundlage of 


Naporeon’s early career, and the kingmaking of his later day— 
through Pirt’s championship of the “ right divine of kings,” and 
CAsTLEREAGH’s tampering with popular insurrections—both nations, 
although both acted in contradiction to their cherished principles, 
continued to regard themselvesas respectively the champions of De- 
mocracy and Aristocracy. ‘The battle of Waterloo decided, tor a time, 
the contest in favour of the old Aristocracy of Europe against the 
young Democracy of France. This termination of the struggle 
was impatiently acquiesced in by France; not less, perhaps, from 
wounded national vanity than from wounded attachment to prin- 
ciple. The Revolution of the 30th of July, and the passing of the 


Reform Act, have to a considerable extent modified the relations of 


the two countries, but have not yet changed them. Instinctively, 
they seem to be resuming their old position. Syria, Menemer 
Aut, the Sultan, are nothing to the masses of France and England, 
whatever they may be in the estimations of the rulers of these na- 


tions. But M. Turers declares that Meuemer Aut, having made 
himself de facto a great power, foreign states have no right to put 
him down; while the advocates of Lord Parmersron declare 


that “the European commonwealth cannot fail to look with great 
jealousy on the advancement of any doctrines calculated to under- 
mine sovereign authority in any part of the world.” France feels 
that the Democratic principle—the independence of nations—the 
right of nations to choose their own government, free from foreign in- 
terference—the principle which was violated when the Bovrsons 
were reseated on the throne of France—the principle which was 
trampled under horses’ hoofs amid the gory careases of Waterloo— 
is again threatened. France, it is true, apprehends the great truth, 
which causes the hearts of her sons to * burn within them by the 
way,” but imperfectly—she mixes it up with lingering attachment to 
the old foolish glories of conquest: but to that principle she clings 
devotedly, though blindly ; and it is a just principle, and upon its 
establishment depends much of the wellbeing of the human race. 
The principle, on the other hand, which is given out as a rallying- 
cry by Lord Patmerston and his adherents, is the old doctrine of 
the Holy Alliance, repudiated by this country even under GrorGe 
CannrinG, and thought to have been suppressed for ever by the 
Reform Act. England has not yet given her assent to this anti- 
quated heresy: and yet the all but unanimity of the English press, 
and the inclination evinced by a considerable portion of the public 
to allow its pugnacity to be aroused by the contagion of the war- 
like bluster of France, are ominous. If the English nation be 
foolish enough to allow itself to be seduced into appre bation of the 
war policy of Ministers, it may claim what credit it pleases for the 
dignity of its deportment as contrasted with that of France, but 
impartial judges will decide that the retenve of England is the self- 
possession of a man determined to do wrong although ec 
that it will be to his own injury, because he believes himself power- 
ful enough; while the ludicrous, angry gesticulations of France, is 
the rage of'a man who loses his temper, because, though he feels 
he is in the right, he does not understand the question sufficiently 
to be able to convinee others. We would neither extenuate the 
folly of France nor inculpate unduly our own countrymen: we 
merely wish to suggest that the French people are not alt 





YY 


inced 


! altogether 
In the wrong, and that we ourselves are very far trom being 
gether in the right. ; 
These considerations lead us to a view of the present relations 
of France and England which does not seem to have been sutti- 
ciently adverted to—the degree to which the nation at large will be 
responsible if Ministers be allowed to plunge us into a war with 
France. When the embarrassment of our finances, and the sutfer- 
ings of our capitalists and operatives, occasioned by the preternatural 
exertions of this country from 1793 to 1816, began to be fully felt 
at the close of the war, great was the indignation vented by suf- 
fering patriots upon the ambition and tyranny of the Kings and 
Ministers who had entailed such evils upon us. ‘The patriots 
forgot that a share only of the blame was attributable to the 
parties they inculpated: the nation was itself in fault. The 
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the allegation made in some quarters, that our present entangle- 
ment is the result of the habitual ivattention of the British public 
to the manner in which our Foreign affairs are managed. For many 
months the public attention had becn repeatedly invited to the 
doings of Lords Paumerston and Ponsonsy; but the public 
turned a deaf ear. The news of the pretended insurrection in 
Syria had reached this country before the rising of Parliament, 
and the use which our Foreign Secretary was resolved to make of 
it was generally known. Yet Parliament was allowed to rise with- 
out any precise information being exacted from Ministers regarding 
the line of policy they had adopted, or the grounds upon which 
they had adopted it. Members of Parliament did not take the 
trouble to elicit such information, because they saw the public 
apathy, and anticipated no blame for neglecting their duty and no 
praise for performing it. But this habitual inattention to the 
conduct of the Executive Government is not confined to Foreign 
affairs ; it is equally striking in the Colonial, and even in the 
Home department. The public only take an interest in isolated 
questions; and the interest which they take in any of these, 
excludes, for the time it lasts, all attention to other matters. 
This is a necessary consequence of the structure of the human 
mind; to which, as to the eye, the object of immediate in- 
spection seems so large that every thing in the background is 
dwarfed beside it. This is one of the constitutional liabilities 
to an ever-recurring error in man, that it is the province of 
redson to devise artificial means of recalling to his memory in order 
to prevent his acting upon it. It is in vain to expect that the 
public will keep a steady watch over Ministers: every man has 
enough to do with his own affairs. In every society this must be 
done by the comparatively few who take an interest in public 
business, and make politics as it were their profession. The public 
can and ought only to be roused to act at distant intervals: 
havin:s secured to itself a responsible and well-organized Govern- 
ment, the public is entitled to follow its own pursuits, casting 
only an occasional glance of inspection at its servants in the 
legislative and administrative offices. The “responsible govern- 
meat” has to a certain extent been attained in this country; 
the: “ well-organized” is yet a desideratum. A well-constituted 
government ought to contain provisions for counteracting men’s 
natural tendency to be engrossed in one thing at the moment 
to the neglect of every thing else. Such provisions are alike 
laecessary to prevent neglect of foreign affairs to an extent 
that (as in the present instance) allows Government to hurry 
us unnecessarily into a dangerous predicament, and an ex- 
elusive attention to foreign affairs, sometimes encouraged by 
corrupt governments with a view to divert attention from their 
proceedings at home. To this end, there is a practice of the Ame- 
rican and French Legislatures which might be adopted with ad- 
vantage by our own—that of making each department of Govern- 
ment present at the beginning of a session a detailed account of 
what has been done witlin the year by the officials intrusted with 
its management. If the House of Commons would make it a 
standing order, that such reports should be annually presented 
from every department, and discussed before the financial business 
was entered upon, public attention would be kept alive to a view 
of the Executive Government's proceedings, at once comprehensive 
and detailed ; and a form of procedure would be prescribed to the 
business of the House, which would preyent any important ques- 
tion from being suppressed. More would thus be done in less time 
than at present ; and the public would not be exposed to the danger 
of being taken by surprise, and hurried, for want of time to reflect, 
into detrimental courses of policy. 





JUSTICE TO THE ARMY. 

Tue Court-martial on Captain R. A. Reynoxps has found him 
“ guilty of the charge against him,” and has sentenced him “ to 
be cashiered.”. The Queen “ has been pleased to approve and 
confirm the finding and sentence of the Court.” Consequently, 
Mr. R. A. Reyxorps is not now an officer, but a gentleman. Our 
military readers will not suspect us of any wish to speak disrespect- 
fully of the officers of the British Army: it is not in levity but in 
sad earnest that we speak. The proceedings of the Court-martial 
upon Mr. Reynoxps will render it impossible for any gentleman to 
remain in the British Army, unless a thorough reform in the ad- 
ministration of justice within it take place. The Court-martial 
refused to allow Mr. Reynoxps to adduce evidence in extenuation. 
They have followed up that revolting denial of justice by brow- 
beating his witnesses to character. In the General Orders an- 
nouncing the decision of the Court, we read— 

“ The Court having performed its duty, cannot separate without recording its 
_— on the following points of evidence. In the course of the evidence to 
character, witnesses have stated, that they considered the accused was incupable 
of insubordination without some extraordinary cases of provocation, which no 
man of honourable feelings could endure: thus apparently sanctioning the 
idea, that there might be circumstances of private irritation which would 
justify a soldier breaking from the established order of military discipline ; a 
doctrine so totally subversive of the principles by which all armies are go- 
verned, that the Court feels called upon to stamp it with marked reprobation.” 

In other words, the high-grade officers of the Army have de- 
clared, and the Horse Guards and the Sovereign have sanctioned 
the declaration, that whoever accepts a commission in the British 
Army, binds himself tamely to put up under all circumstances 
with the most revolting outrages that can be offered to man. In 
the indignant language of the Standard— 

“It is always dangerous for men, particularly for unlearned men, to go out of 
their way to ——— abstract propositions. ‘The danger of doing so was 
never more mauifest than in the case before us. For ‘ soldier’ read ‘ gentle- 











man,’ and how does the proposition stand ?—‘ No circumstances of private 
irritation can justify a gentleman breaking from the established order of military 
discipline.’ What, though called liar or scoundrel—though he be cuffed, 
kicked, or spit upon—though his wife, sister, or daughter be insulted—a gentle- 
man, if he wear a military dress, must submit, with patience and humility— 
must gracefully and respectfully salute the aggressor; for all this belongs to 
‘the established order of military discipline” The Brighton Court-martial 
says this, or says that the officers of the British Army are not gentlemen.” 

Such doctrine may be listened to in countries where soldiers 
are machines, maintained fully more for the purpose of. keep- 
ing down the people than for defending them from foreign ag- 
gression. But they cannot be allowed to pass without prac- 
tical contradiction in a wise and industrious country where the 
soldier is a citizen, who undertakes the task of being in readiness 
to repel all forcible attacks upon his fellow-citizens while engaged 
in their various pursuits—in a country where the soldier, like every 
other citizen, although pursuing a separate profession, remains in 
all respects a member of the great national family. Creatures from 
whom all generous human emotion are rooted out to the extent 
contemplated by the Court-martial on Mr. Rryxoups, are only fit 
to be the turnkeys and hangmen of a despotic government. 

To the honour of the English press be it spoken, there is no 
alloy of party politics in its treatment of this subject. The 
Standard and the Globe speak of the sentence of the Court-martial 
in the same language. Of the manly sentiments expressed by the 
first-mentioned journal, we have already quoted a specimen: here 
is the opinion of the other— 

“<¢ That chastity of honour, which feels a stain like a wound,’ has been 
hitherto understood to be the characteristic of British officers. The Court- 
martial would hardly carry their views of subordination so far as to say that 
the hand of a subordinate must not be raised against a commanding-officer 
who should seek to inflict actual wounds upon him. Evidence as to the fact 
of such an assault could scarce be ‘stamped with reprobation,’ as ‘ totally sub- 
versive of the fundamental principles by which all armies are governed.’ No 
army can be governed by madmen, or by men who cannot govern themselves ; 
and therefore the very ‘fundamental principles by which all armies are 
governed,’ appear to dictate the reception, and not the rejection of evidence to 
prove provocations, which, if alleged truly, strike at the root of all military 
subordination, because they strike at the root of all 7 honour. It is 
not, we suppose, imagined that gentlemen can be caned or chidden into sub- 
mission. ‘They can neither be brought under the code of Russia nor Turkey. 
There must be ‘ subordination of the heart,’ or there will be no subordination 
amongst freemen.” 

This is well so far as it goes; but more is necessary. Denun- 
ciations of the Court-martial, sympathy with the subordinate officers 
of the Army, will not check the tyranny of the CarpiGans, or 
alleviate the disproportioned punishment of the ReynotpsEs—to 
say nothing of the attempted intimidation of all officers who in 
bearing testimony to the character of a friend venture to give 
utterance to the sentiments of indignation which a persevering 
course of insult and oppression have kindled in them. It is 
true—what we suppose the Court-martial were thinking of when 
they penned the foolish sentence upon which we are comment- 
ing—that it is a dangerous thing for the subordinate grades in an 
army to be habitually balancing their rights and duties, and still 
more dangerous for them to be in the custom of looking to popular 
sympathy forsupport against their superiors. And it is for this very 
reason that we deprecate the conduct which forces them to deal in 
such dangerous thoughts. The remedy lies in giving the Army such 
an organization as is most likely to prevent this kind of conduct on 
the part of superior officers. Give the Army a code—new and in- 
telligible Articles of War. Give subordinates a clear and easy mode 
of presenting complaints against the injustice of superiors ; and give 
them a fair and unsuspected tribunal to decide upon their allegations. 
Give the subordinate as well as the superior when accused that full 
latitude of defence which justice requires. And having thus made 
provision for dispensing equal justice to high and low, enforce dis- 
cipline with the utmost strictness ; for that is the condition to which 
every man who enters an army must make up his mind. But what 
the Court- martial wishes to enforce is not discipline, but the self- 
will of a coterie having influence at the Horse Guards. 

The reform of our Army-administraticn ought to be based upon 
a Parliamentary inquiry—a real inquiry, in which the lead shall be 
taken by a Member independent of Government, whether it be 
Whig or Tory, and with sufficient moral courage to take and keep 
his own way. Sir Wittram Moxeswortu, by his former motion 
regarding Lord BrupENELL, has in part taken possession of the 
question: he on that occasion showed himself possessed of the 
taste and temper and extensive views which led him instinctively 
to treat the inquiry regarding personal conduct as merely subordi- 
nate to the vindication of principle; and at a later period, as 
Chairman of the Transportation Committee, he has established 
his reputation as a persevering and practical man of business. 





LORD HOLLAND. 


Tnere was something extremely loveable about Lord Horanp. 
There was great kindness of heart, and easy good-humoured play- 
fulness in social intercourse, and refined taste in art and literature, 
and toleration for all opinions, and superiority to mere convention- 
ality. He was an effective public speaker, for his heart was in his 
words. Yet, with all his generous sympathies, and natural talents, 
and literary acquirements, what has Lord Hotranp done for the 
cause of good government? His day of honour was while he was 
in opposition ; and even then he was but a subordinate member of 
his party—following the lead of men far less talented and trust- 
worthy than himself. Since he came into office, he has been— 
nothing. ‘The Opposition Peer was an intrepid advocate of 
civil and religious liberty: the Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lan- 
caster was—a silent member of a timeserving Cabinet. Nor was 
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tuis the effect of age or illness; for on the rare occasions of late 
years when he has made a public appearance, it was evident 
that the old fire was warm within him—that the mind was ap- 
prehensive and vigorous as in its best days. That Lord Hor- 
tanp has been and done no more, was partly the result of natural 
constitution, partly of habits which his social position led him to 
contract. He was by nature predisposed to enjoy elegant literary 
indolence—to take pleasure in allowing his mind to range through 
the realms of thought, without tasking it to the formation of defi- 
nite opinions—to relish conversational argument, in which pleasure 
from the mere exercise of the faculties is sought, and not the at- 
tainment of knowledge or the accomplishment of an end. Mere 
dilettantism could not enable a man to attain the position in society 
necessary to satisfy the cravings of a mind like Lord Horiann’s, 
nor could mere rank; but the two combined are sufficient for that 
purpose, and, finding himself, with no greater exertion than was 
required for his own pleasure, placed in the social position best 
calculated to contribute to his enjoyment, he had nothing to prompt 
him to acquire those habits of continuous labour that brace the 
faculties and make the man. Lord Hotianp was in the highest and 
purest sense of the word a philosopher after the fashion of Ericunvs. 
For his own happiness, he perhaps judged wisely in not cherishing a 
higher ambition. Nor would any one have a right to complain of 
him, but for the manner in which, owing to his entanglements with 
party, his influence operated upon others. Unhappily, his fasci- 
nating qualities rendered him but too useful an instrument in the 
hands of mere partisans. Shrinking, like all Whigs, from clear 
definitions in politics—regulating his political conduct by the vague 
guidance of sympathy—averse to labour and the dry details of 
business—and thus enabled to play tricks with his own better judg+ 
ment when called upon to censure party lapses from principle—he 
encouraged, by his example, a laxity of opinion, which, though 
comparatively innocuous in happily-constituted natures like his 
own, corrupts ordinary minds. [lis unbounded tolerance made it 
easy for him to bear with the shortcomings and delinquencies of 
his party. He shrugged his shoulders at their meannesses, and let 
them pass. Thus he taught others to do the same. Holland House 
and its seductive society have tamed more “impracticable” politi- 
cians—have in other words undermined more political virtue—than 
any other existing engine. The “ educated Radical” there found 
a Whig nobleman free from conventional cant ; and, without being 
asked to tolerate his associates for hs virtues, he half unconsciously 
found himself doing it. He was enervated—neutralized—by the 
insidious atmosphere of the Holland House reunions. It was the 
very Armida’s bower of politics. . 





THE JEOPARDY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
During the considerable time that has elapsed since we last paid attention 
to South Australia in the Spectator, the colony hzs been placed in a dangerous 
position, through the mismanagement of its civil government. The present 
Governor, Colonel GAWLER, was sent out with instructions limiting his yearly 
expenditure to 12,0007. ; with an extraordinary credit, in case of unforeseen 
emergencies, of 5,000/. Colonel GAwLeR has neglected those instructions: 
he has launched into a variety of local “ improvements,” and indulged ina 
general profusion of the most extravagant kind; to such an extent, that, in 
place of 12,000/., he has been spending, latterly, at the rate of 200,000/. in one 
year. By the last accounts, he was building a government-house vying in 
magnificence with ‘the government-residences of the oldest colonies. A stream 
of bills has consequently been poured in upon the Colonization Commissioners 
in London, which they had not the means of meeting. At first those bills 
were paid, at the expense of the fund accruing from the sales of land—which 
ought to be devoted to purposes of emigration ; and the Commissioners were 
even betrayed iato infringing, or at least stretching, the terms of the act of 
Parliament. By the supplementary South Australian Act, it is permitted to 
borrow from the land-fund, for the use of the civil service; but the sum so 
borrowed must not exceed one-third of the year's receipts on account of the 
sale of land. The Commissioners, however, have placed the civil ser- 
vice in debt to the emigration-fund by no less an amount than 90,0002. ; 
asum, it is conceived, greatly exceeding the proportion allowed by law. A 
necessary consequence of thus misappropriating the land-fund, was a total 
stoppage in that supply of labour, hitherto uninterrupted, upon which the 
colony depends: no emigrant-ship was sent out in September; none this 
month; and there is no announcement of any for next month. And even 
that illegitimate resource proved unequal to the demand upon it. In the 
mean time, the Commissioners endeavoured to negotiate a loan in the City ; but 
their invitation to the moneyed world was not answered by a single tender. 
At length they were obliged to refuse payment of the unbroken string of bills. 
The civil service being thus declared insolvent, and the emigration-fund having 
been involved in the same insolvency, the Commissioners adopted the only 
course which was left open to them, and threw the whole matter upon the 
Home Government; under whose consideration it still remains. The South 
Australian public in London have been greatly alarmed: they have held 
several meetings upon the subject, and have made strong representations to 
the Home Government as to the necessity and justice of relieving the colony, 
and the large interests involved, from the embarrassment brought upon it by 
the misconduct of an officer of the Government, beyond their control. 
This recapitulation was necessary to the full understanding of the following 
paper, which appeared in last Wednesday’s Colonial Gazette, being one of a 
series. } 





Having pointed out the remoter dangers to which South Australia 
1s exposed by the apparent madness of Governor GAWLER, we pro- 
ceed to notice others of more pressing urgency, which indeed 
threaten the very existence of the colony. 

_It is supposed that Governor Gaw.er’s bills will amount, before 
his reckless expenditure can be stopped, to at least 200,000/. ; and 
as the Commissioners are without funds to meet this demand on 
their exchequer, the whole of the bills will probably be returned 
dishonoured. The immediate consequences are sufficiently obvious. 

In the first place, from the moment when a dishonoured Govern- 
ment bill shall appear in the colony, it will be impossible to raise 
another shilling for public expenditure of any kind or degree. 











Governor GawLrr may draw away, but nobody will take his paper. 
It follows that the payment of even salaries will be stopped, toge- 
ther with the surveys and other public works of necessity. All 
government, therefore, must suddenly come to an end. Not only 
the surveyors, but the police and officers of justice will be unpaid; 
and the Governor himself will be dependent on charity for the 
very means of subsistence. Nor is the stoppage of the functions of 
government the only evil that must result from non-payment of 
salaries: Governor GAwLEr’s extravagance has created, as it were, 
a large body of public servants, who will be thrown out of employ- 
ment without notice, and therefore out of bread. 

Secondly—We have said out of bread as well as employment, 
because it is impossible that those who will have lived on Govern- 
ment pay should procure employment in an infant community of 
15,000 souls suddenly oppressed by a debt of 200,0002. For let it 
be observed, that the Governor's bills will have been passed to the 
settlers, who again will have passed them into the neighbouring 
colonies in payment for live-stock and food; and that when they 
are returned dishonoured, each of them will reach the person who 
accepted it as money from the Government, in the shape of a 
pressing debt. The greater the number of hands through which 
these bills shall have passed in the colony, the more extensive will 
be the mischief; since every one who may have held a bill will be 
called upon to pay its amount as a debtor, and will as a creditor 
press on his neighbour or the Government—but equally in vain. 
In such circumstances private credit will be at an end, like the 
credit and the functions of the Government. And further, while 
the public expenditure of 200,000/. in one year will have occa- 
sioned an extensive dependence on public employment, the issue 
of Government bills to that amount will have called into existence 
an excessive amount of currency, which must be suddenly depre- 
ciated when its foundation is taken away. A large proportion of 
the Government bills will doubtless have been discounted by the 
local banks, whose notes will be hastily returned to them in de- 
mand for specie when it shall be known that the public paper is 
valueless. We cannot see how either of the banks should avoid a 
suspension of cash payments. In that case, their notes will be 
without value, and the colony will necessarily be drained of what 
specie it may contain; for no other money will pay debts or buy 
food in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. ‘The com- 
munity, therefore, will be not only without government and with- 
cut private credit, but also without a currency. 

Thirdly—-South Australia, though now abundantly supplied with 
fine-woolled sheep, (the number being estimated at 150,000,) does 
not yet raise a quarter of the bread-stuff required by its inha- 
bitants. Agriculture was rapidly advancing by the last accounts, 
but the colony was still an extensive importer of flour and rice. 
The imports of food must cease when credit and currency fail, ex- 
cepting only the small quantity that the colony may be able to 
purchase with specie. Famine, consequently, among all classes, 
from the meanest labourer to the Governor himself, seems almost 
inevitable. We wish that we could be justly accused of exaggera- 
tion in saying that thousands of the colonists may be starved to 
death. 

Such an extent of disorganization and calamity as we have de- 
picted under these three divisions is not readily suggested to the 
| mind by experience only. In order to estimate it by analogy we 
| must exert our imaginations, and suppose a town population sud- 
denly deprived of all government and of all credit and all currency 
at the same time. What would happenin sucha case? It is plain 
that, unless there were help from without, the whole population 
would soon die of hunger. South Australia differs from a town 
only in this as respects the present subject—that it produces some 
of the food required to support its inhabitants. And therefore a 
total stoppage of credit and currency will not destroy all the 
people; but as it is not in the power of this or any other commu- 
nity instantly at pleasure to increase its production of food, so 
surely, unless again there be help from without, when the colony is 
deprived of the means of importing the requisite quantity of food 
over what is produced there, the deticiency will be measured by 
hunger and positive starvation. This arises from the newness of 
the infant community—we had almost said from the rapid progress 
of the settlement—combined with the sudden ruia of its public 
and private credit, and destruction of its currency by an act of its 
Government. The case is the same as if a quantity of land 
had been reclaimed from the sea in this country, and in- 
habited by people engaged in preparing for its cultivation, 
drawing their food, meanwhile, from the old farms in the neigh- 
bourhood, by means of a money capital, and then eutirely cut 
off from intercourse with the district where food was super- 
abundant. Such a community would suffer in such an eveut just 
in proportion as they had rather been occupied in rendering the 
new land habitable and apt for production than in merely putting 
seed into the naked earth. If their mode of colonizing the new 
land had been more rude, they would have been less liable to the 
evils of a monetary convulsion. But let us not in dwelling on this 
case, which has been supposed for the sake of illustration, lose 
sight of the true cause of the dangers which beset South Australia. 
The sole author of the disaster is the reckless Governor. His ex- 
travagance alone occasions this Colonial bankruptcy. Though the 
crash will be great in proportion to the artificial or civilized cha- 
racter of the settlement—just as a state of anarchy would be more 
disastrous in England where only a third of the people are engaged 
in raising food, than in France where two-thirds are agriculturists— 
yet we are not to regret that the colony had credit and a currency 
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to destroy, and a town population to starve, but that the unbridled 
folly of an individual should have done such enormous mischief. 

We must repeat once more, that if the colony is to be saved, it 
can only be by means of help from without. The obvious remedy 
is to prevent the return of Governor Gawtrr’s bills. But here 
again, as misfortunes never come singly, two difficulties present 
themselves. The first is, that the Commissioners, who would be 
authorized by the South Australian Act to cover these bills by a 
loan, creating a Colonial debt equal to their amount, do not enjoy 
public corfidence in this country; and in the next place, whatever 
were the credit of these new Commissioners, nobody would be 
disposed to advance money for the purpose, or at least with the 
effect, of enabling Governor GAwrer or some other irresponsible 
officer to play such a pravk over again. Without an efficient 
check on public expenditure in the colony—without the only 
check that we Englishmen can suppose to be efficient, namely, 
popular control by means of representation and executive responsi- 
bility—it will be vain to appeal to private capitalists here for the 
means of paying Governor Gawter’s bills; and even with the best 
guarantee against future improvidence on the part of the Colonial 
Government, it may be doubted whether money would be advanced 
at the call of Commissioners who were appointed without the 
least regard to the wishes of the South Australian public in this 
country, whose time is occupied with the affuirs of many other 
colonies, and who, as Commissioners for South Australia, have done 
nothing since their appointment but remove their office from the 
Adelphi to the Bird Cage Walk—the part of London the most 
perhaps out of the way of all sorts of business relating to Coloni- 
zation—as if their object had been to tell the world that they in- 
tended to do nothing.* Failing a loan to the Commissioners, there 
is no resource but in the Treasury and Parliament. A pledge from 
the Government to apply to Parliament for a guarantee of any loan 
within some specific amount to be raised by the Commissioners, 
would procure the requisite funds without delay. South Australia 
has never yet appeared in the Estimates. Lord Joun Russeix 
must, we should think, be aware of the extreme urgency of the 
case, and the really awful danger of delay; and he is not apt to 
shrink from a suitable responsibility. 
more thar the responsibility of saving this colony from destruction ? 
what less than that of leaving it to its fate ? 

* In the absence of any other reason for selecting this spot for the transac- 
tion of business with capitalists, emigrants, and shipowners, we beg leave to 
suggest one which is at least rich in illustration. The new office belongs to 
two Commissions composed of the same persons—Messrs. Eviror, ‘TORRENS, 
and VILLIERs. 
Australian Commission; Mr. Exrior of the other, which relates to the 
Colonies in general; but the real head and manager of both Boards is commonly 
supposed to be Mr. Exniot. Then why hide themselves from colonizers in 
Park Street, Westminster? Because there happened to be in that obscure 
street—in the state in which any active explorer may now find it, close to the 
new oftice—a public-house called Zhe Zwo Chairmen, and described as Eliot’s 
entire. Will anybody suggest a more probable attraction ? 

RAILWAY MISMANAGEMENT. 
Tue monopoly of railway-travelling gives passengers no choice to 
go by road or rail. Of this few would complain as a grievance per 
se; for the difference in comfort and speed between railway con- 
veyance and a stage-coach places the latter in point of comparison 
with stage-waggons. But in proportion to the excellence of the 
principle, which has been already sufficiently tested, should be the 
care to work it out effectually, so that the public may experience 
its full advantages. It is questionable whether a matter of such 





national importance as the establishment of an entirely new mode | 


of internal communication should be abandoned to private specula- 
tion. In Belgium, at least, where the railroads are not only laid 
down under the direction of the Government, but are worked under 
Government control, experience tells in favour of the public sys- 
tem. It is now, however, too late to adopt such a plan here: but 
as the functions of Government in this object of national concern 
have been delegated to private companies, it is the duty of the 
Government to see that the public are not losers by the transfer. 


It might be supposed that the interests of the management and | 
| parents by the fruits of their dishonest industry. 


those of the public would coalesce ; that the increase of traffic con- 
sequent on increased convenience and safety, would induce the 
Railway Directors to take every precaution to avoid danger and 
add to the comfort of the passengers. Experience thus far seems 
to negative the hypothesis. So complete is the monopoly, that 
every one is compelled to go by the one railway, or not at all; and 
in many cases it has happened that the companies have derived 
more profit by carrying fewer passengers at advanced fares, than 
by giving more accommodation at lower charges. Some more 
stringent legislative measures than those now in force are evidently 
required, to insure the greatest possible safety which the rapidity 
of the motion and the nature of railroads will admit. The exposé 


at the Coroner’s inquest on the woman killed last week on the | 


Southampton Railway, shows, more than any former investigation, 
the reckless manner in which the lives of passengers on railways 
are sported with. One of the engine-drivers stated, that he had 
been taken from the plough-tail to be placed on a locomotive 
engine; and the other, that he had the charge of an engine 
when he was only seventeen years old. 
kind of education and the class of men to whose care, skill, and good 
conduct, are intrusted the lives and limbs of hundreds every day in 
the week. This is bad enongh; but there is some show of excuse 


in the difficulty of procuring a sufficient number of men properly 
qualified to discharge the duties of an office of such recent 
creation. This excuse cannot be tendered for the appointment of 





What could become him | ! u . ¢ 
| with, in order to make way for the common practice, by which 


Colonel Torrens is formally Chairman of the South | 


This is a specimen of the | 


the signal-men, who might be instructed in their duties in less 


than an hour. One of these, whose duty it was to warn the ap- 
proaching train of danger, told the Jury that he was ignorant of the 
meaning of the signals he had to show. This man had been em- 
ployed on the railway since its opening, yet he did not know “ that 
there was any particular meaning in the white light.” This signal, 
which he should have been the most cautious in exhibiting, as it 
indicates that the road is clear and free from danger, he had been 
displaying for months without knowing that it had any meaning! 
The recurrence of such accidents, followed by such exposures, 
must ultimately demand an efficient remedy. We wish, if possible, 
to hasten the time, to prevent more lives from being sacrificed. 





HELPS FOR THE SAVING OF YOUNG OUTCASTS. 
Iris a circumstance which serves to relieve political contest of 
much of its bitterness, that there are grounds, of the profoundest 
interest, upon which those who are most opposed in the passing 
questions of the day can meet in a nobler struggle for the general 
good. Of this kind is a subject which has begun to press upon the 
attention of the public, both from its urgency and from its appeal- 
ing directly to the common feelings of humanity. The exertions 
of a few benevolent men have lately thrown the light of inquiry 
more forcibly on the existing system of treating juvenile delin- 
quents; and by the help of Parliamentary and Government in- 
vestigations, the public have been made aware of the monstrous 
fact, that a large portion of the criminals who crowd the gaols of 
the country are made so, either by the total neglect of their infant 
years, or by the very measures which have for their professed 
object the reformation of the criminal. Laws have been de- 
vised, by which parents and relatives are made answerable 


| for the bodily sustenance of the helpless; but there is no provision 


for securing to the little wanderer in this world of temptation and 
error, natural or factitious, even a fraction of the means by which 
he may learn to guide himself; and, by a refinement in absurdity, 
those laws which omit all provision for securing the helpless against 
ignorance, do not permit even inevitable ignorance to be pleaded 
in excuse for error. It required some such sweeping folly to begin 


babes are solemnly arraigned as criminals, and naughty little 


| children, who “ know no better,” handed over to the gaoler iustead. 


of the schoolmaster. No one who has witnessed the wholesale ma- 
nufacture of thieves and ruffians in our large towns, can be blind to 
the truly criminal stupidity of existing laws respecting juvenile 
delinquents. ‘The raw material for our criminal population exists 
abundantly, in the shape of children whose parents are occupied in 
ceaseless toil—dead—or dead to their children in habitual dren 
ness or habitual imprisonment—or so lost to nature as to drive 
their children from them. Such are the little wretches whom the 
old iron-dealers of Lancashire seduce with cakes and tartlets to 
steal bits of iron-work from factory-yards; who are sent to continue 
their education in the gaol, and so, under the tuition of the ablest 
professors of crime, to graduate in the beer-shop. Such are-— 
but we need not pursue the specification of varieties. 

Among those whose station and benevolent disposition make a 
most useful labourer in the good work of remedying this melancholy 
state of things, we find an old opponent of ours, Mr. Sergeant 
Apams. <As a Judge of the Metropolitan County, he must have 
had the best opportunity of combining large experience with im- 





rot 





| partial observation; and his statements, therefore, bear the stamp 
of authority. 


In a recent letter to Mr. Hawes, quoted in the 
Times yesterday, Mr. Apams says— 

“In the great majority of cases of juvenile offenders of thirteen years of age 
and under it, it is unjust to consider them as criminals in the ordinary sense of 
the term,—that is to say, as offenders of sufficient age of themselves to com- 
prehend the social duties of civilized life, or as offenders who, having been in- 
structed in those duties, have violated them. Many of these unhappy children 
are wandering and houscless orphans, without a friend to succour them, and 
committing petty thefts as a means of subsistence ; others are hired by prac- 
tised ruffians to rob and plunder, and initiated by them in every species of low 
and demoralizing debauchery. Many are children of poor but respectable pa- 
rents, seduced by boys of riper years to commit little pilferings, for which they 
find a ready market; whilst some contribute to the support of their profligate 


“ It isnot that these boys are naturally more vicious and depraved than the 
children of honest parents, but that their evil propensitics have been encous 
raged, and their virtuous ones benumbed. Wow can a child of tender years, 
who las received no instruction, religious or moral, or who has been sent out 
by his parents to beg or steal—caressed when successful, and punished wher 
unlucky—form any just notion of his duties cither to God or to society? And 
if two or three months’ discipline of the tread-wheel, oakum-room, or solitary 
cell, (repeated at intervals, as the case may require,) could impart them 
to him, what means has he, when he quits his prison, of putting his newly- 
acquired principles into action? ‘There is far greater hope, under a kind and 
judicious system, of the reformation of these unfortunate and neglected beings, 
than of the children of honest and reputable parents who appear at the bar oi 
justice, for such children have had the means of knowledge and neglected it. 

“Tet us assume that Magistrates had power on the first deteetion of offend- 
ers of tender years, to separate them from their parents; to place them for such 
term as may be needful in some well-disciplincd reformatory school, where they 
may be trained to industrious habits, not by prison hut by school discipline ; and 
then to send them to some healthy colony, (thus making expatriation the 
penalty of the parents’ sins, and the price of their own moral redemption, ) 
there, under proper superintendence, and removed from their old temptations, 
to serve out their youthful years as apprentices to well-conducted masters. 
Who will say that under such a system the majority of such offenders might 
not be reclaimed and become useful members of society ? who will dare to say 
that the experiment is not worth the trial ? ve 

“A plan of this nature might, a short time ago, have been deemed vision~ 
ary; but the cause of humanity has made great progress during the last two 
years, / 

“In the statute for establishing a juvenile prison at Parkhurst, (the most 
humane act of the session of 1838,) is contained a clause authorizing her Ma- 
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jesty to grant pardons to juvenile offenders, upon condition that they will place | and Glasgow merchants had the sound sense of Baron Rornscaup— 


themselves under the care of some charitable institution willing to receive them, 
and giving Magistrates the same jurisdiction over such children as they possess 
over apprentices. 

“ Up to the month of July 1838, the age of seven was the age of legal and 
moral responsibility ; and no distinction was known in the law between that 
age and the age of the ripest judgment. By the above-mentioned clause in 
the Parkhurst Prison Act, a new and glorious principle is recognized. Children 
may now be treated as children, although they may have incurred the penalty 
of the law. Education is to supersede incarceration ; and the funds of private 
charity, and the benevolent exertions of the virtuous and humane, may be 











legally called in in aid of public justice for the reformation of the young 
offender. This is a principle in which the Christian philanthropist may un- 


hesitatingly rejoice: may its practical fruits be worthy of its promise ! 

“ In furtherance of these views, but limiting their application for the present 
to the Metropolitan district, so that if in practice they prove to be unsound 
there may be less difficulty in retracing our steps, I would (so far as regards 
children under thirteen ycars) take from Magistrates their present power 
ot summary jurisdiction, and substitute very extensive powers of a different 
nature ; for Lhave no fear of summary power when it is to be exercised in 
moral improvement and not in bodily incarceration. 

“ When a child is charged with such offences as would bring him within the 
ry jurisdiction, or send him for trial at the Sessions, 








resent scheme of summ: 
Tout empower the Justice before whom he is brought, to dismiss the charge 
altogether; or direct him to be whipped and locked up upon bread «nd water 
for some short period ; or send him under an order to the parish or union work~ 
house, or under their warrant, at the expense of their parents, if they are of 
sufficient substance, or at the expense of the Government, County, Parish, or 
Union, as the case may require, (the Justice having the power to make the 
order accordingly,*) to some institution for the reformation of young offenders ; 
there to remain and abide by its rules, of which ultimate apprenticeship in 
some healthy colony should, for reasons already given, generally, if not in- 
variably, form one. In case of breach of the rules, the Magistrates to be au- 
thorized to commit under the authority given by statute 2d Victoria 1; and 
if a child who has been so dealt by should commit a subsequent felony, the 
committal to the Sessions to be compulsory, and the punishment transporta- 
tion. ‘These powers not to be understood as superseding the power of com- 
mittal for trial, which would still be nec ry in all aggravated cases, or when 
the hand of mercy had been held out in vain, 

“ An opinion, I know, prevails amongst the Prison Inspectors, that children 
who have been brought before a criminal tribunal and convicted, although 
summarily, of any offence against the law, should from that time cease to be 
objects of individual benevolence, and become children of the State, and placed 
wholly under the control of Government. Of the soundness of this opinion, 
when the age of childhood is passed, and a conviction has taken place before a 
regularly-constituted tribunal, there can be no doubt; but it does not seem 
applicable to the cases now under consideration. The infusion of new mem- 
bers gives a constant freshness to the exertions of charitable institutions, 
which cannot be attained under the essary formalities of Government 
offices ; and private charities must alway vy more of the parental character 
than boards. The Cape of Good Hope and South Australia present unlimited 
fields for the exercise of these benevolent views; and new societies will be 
formed, or, amongst the numerous charitable institutions now in existence, a 
suflicient number will adapt themsel to the plan to remove : is to 
its practicability. Nor, because the public purse will be in part employed, let 
a niggardly economy be inlisted against us. It will cost the state less to 
reform a child in Lis youth, and make him a valuable subject in a free colony, 
than to pay for his repeated trials and support him in his various imprison- 
ments through life as a convicted felon.” 

The children thus reclaimed from a life of misery and crime 
might supply a useful class of servants for the Colonies, with great 
advantage to themselves. But probably it would be advisable not 
to make expatriation an invariable consequence, as it is not indeed 
anecessary adjunct, of the reformatory process. 
the juvenile penitentiary at Auburn, in the United States, are 
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eagerly sought for as servants, in the immediate neig 
the place ; so little does the discredit of infant error 
well-trained youth who leaves what is known to be 
school. In fact, to give the reclaimed delinquent t 
factory of characters, it is only necessary that the system of re- 
formation to which he has been subjected should be known to be 
thoroughly efficacious. But without doubt, youths whose earlier 
ties had been broken would frequently be willing emigrants; and 
it would clearly be of use if the Colonies competed with the Mo- 
ther-country in offering a home to those who have been rescued 
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herself.” s 


THE HOUSE OF R¢ 
“France feels that she has the power to isolate i M. 
Tiers in one of his first diatribes against the July Convention. 
There is another European dynasty which seems to be of opinion 
that it possesses the same power—the dynasty of Roruscniny. 
At least, so we interpret the fact that it seems to have incurred the 
jealousy of all parties. In France, the Constitutionned accused Baron 
Rorusciitp of Paris of threatening to go into opposition if M. 
Tuters insisted upon war. In England, the Bank is understood 
to have picked a quarrel with Mr. Rornscnuitp of London, 
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on the suspicion that he was remitting money to tor 
the purpose of strengthening the hands of the French Go- 


4 
vernment. And we see by the Continental journals, that 
a similar impression has prevailed at Vienna regarding the 
branch of the house of Rorusciey established in that capital. It 
Is clear that none of the parties believe they can count upon the 
alliance of the house of Roruscnuinp. The tive * prep: ratil 
powers ” have left out of their calculations a power without whose 
assistance not one of them can move—the Money King: and this 
power, cither out of pique at the neglect, (like M. Turters,) or 
froma better motive, is determined to have nothing to do with 
them. The declaration of Baron Roruscuup of Paris, (the 
only member of the family who has spoken out,) in his reply 
to the denunciation of the Constitutionnel, inclines us to attribute 
to them the better motive. “ 1 am no politician,” says the Baron, 
“ but a financier.” Would that our Manchester and Birmingham 
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that they would tell our Ministers, “ Fighting is not our trade 
but trading; and we want peace.” Would that the house of 
Roruscnitp could supersede the house of Harseure or any war- 
nik in Europe. A Financier King would be a refreshing 

MUSIC-LICENCES. 
Tue Middlesex Justices have this week been enacting the part of 
their great predecessor Midas; deciding gravely “ w hether ‘Pol or 
Pan shall play to us another year.” Their Worships have on the 
whole been more liberal in their allotment of harmony than usual. 
Among the holders of renewed licences, Exeter Hall figures between 
the Strand Theatre and the Standard Theatre in the Mile-end 
Road. How the last-mentioned got so well through the Midas 
ordeal, is not quite clear; but the manner in which the Niger 
Expedition was got up at Exeter Hall rendered the claims of 
that place of amusement irresistible. What Middlesex Justice 
could bid the bellows of that organ “ cease to blow” which for 
once drowned the voice of O’Connett ? 





THE MUSICAL ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


: that we can hope to accomplish any new 
project or purpose of utility ; but they usually succeed in the end. The 
formation of the Musical Antiquarian Society is an instance in point. 
Year after year we have endeavoured to the lovers of music to 
rescue England from the reproach under which she labours of neglect- 
ing to preserve and perpetuate the works of her greatest masters. In 
actual possession of immense musical power, we have quietly submitted 
to the reproach of weakness. Our ill predecessors have be- 
queathed to us a large i1 nee of musical wealth, and we have been 
content to hide it in the earth, and thus to render useless talents which 
if rightly employed, would have brought forth fri some a hundred- 
fold, some fiftyfold, some thirtyfold.” 

To begin with our earliest masters: the “ Cantiones Sacre ” of TALLis 
and Byrrp—the sublime anthem of Boyce, * Bow thine ear ”—are all 
that the world knows of these wonders of art, which exist in score 
only in the private collections of a few persons who have had sufficient 
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perseverance to accomplish aborious though interesting and profit- 
able task of uniting the severed parts. 
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only, and the rest are only known by g d fragments which 
exist in different publications of his miscellaneous works. These facts 
we have repeatedly noticed as di: é to our patriotism and 
our musical taste. The reproach, to see, is soon to be 
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as they were nearly three centuries nd possessed by all 
lovers of music; and whatever be the f art now in England, 
it will be apparent that in times past music had no more favoured abode. 
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VAUGHAN’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS. 


Dr. Vavenan has justly observed in his preface, that “ the con- 
dition of England under the House of Stuart exhibits that point 
in our progress as a nation, toward which all the previous changes 
in English history converged, and from which the leading events of 
subsequent times have derived their complexion.” ‘The entire 
period from the accession of James the First to the expulsion 
of his grandson James the Second was one of transition. A 
state of freedom, well enough defined by law, and deeply-rooted 
in the minds of the people, but liable to encroachments or arbitrary 
interferences from the rude condition of society which rendered 
the “exercise of a vigour beyond the law” by the Executive 
necessary to the protection of the weak from the lawlessness of the 
strong, was at last succeeded by a regular system, not merely 
defined by express laws, but protected by various safeguards, the 
best of which was the growing intelligence and power of the people. 
Under the old state of things, the evil to be dreaded was the 
irregular violence of the Crown and its Ministers; under the new 
system, the danger was much less from them than from the classes 
upon whose power their influence rested. Under the first, the 
arbitrary conduct, and sometimes the cruelty of men, were the 
things to be feared; under the second, the grinding operation of 
laws was likely to be the predominating evil. The power of kings 
and ministers falls more upon individuals, and, being frequently 
embodied in some striking form, comes home to every mind: that 
of class government operates upon large bodies of men, and, silently 
and slowly degrading them, finds at last in the evils it induces an 
argument for the continuance of its wrongdoing. In_ religion, 
for example, the burnings of Smithfield was a cruelty which every 
one could apprehend; but the Test Acts and the penal enact- 
ments against the Catholics were too abstract to impress the public 
mind sufficiently to effect their repeal in less time than a century 
and a half. In politics, the resistance of Hamppen to the King’s 
demand for ship-money, was an embodied. nobleness which at- 
tracted the immediate admiration and respect even of opponents ; 
but the exclusion of a large class of men from the right of voting, 


DR. 





with the neglect of their interests which that exclusion implies, is | 


an evil lost in a hazy generality. 

From the squabbles of James the First with his Parliament, till 
the crown was fixed upon the head of Wir11aM of Orange, nearly 
a century elapsed; and the length of time which the struggle occu- 


pied may be regarded as a type of the vital strength of the con- | 


stitution, and is pregnant with a lesson to rulers. When Ricue- 
“Liev commenced and Lovis the Fourteenth destroyed the power 
of the French nobility and of the burghers, they fancied they were 
aggrandizing the crown and securing the stability of the govern- 
ment. The day of trial came, and in a few years, and with 
scarcely a struggle, the monarch and his family perished ; the 
nobility were hunted like beasts, those who escaped with their 
lives being for ever deprived of their possessions ; whilst proscrip- 
tions reduced society to such a dead level, that government in 
France seems altogether dependent upon the capacity of its ruler. 
In England, where the rights of the different orders of society 

















were left untouched, and their powers only affected by the gradual | 


progress of things, the contest was conducted with far more of pru- 
dence and of a moral sense of an opponent's claims. It took nearly 
fifty years to effect the first revolution, which ended in the execu- 
tion of Cuarres; whereas five years sufficed to overturn the vaunted 
structure of Ricnexiev and Louis. Onthe Restoration, the fabric 
of English society was unchanged: Royalists might have become 
poor and Commonwealth men rich, but the different classes and 
degrees of Englishmen were all existing. On the restoration of the 
Bovrgons, every thing was to seek: representatives, classes, cor- 
orate bodies—all that contributes to form government, legislature, 
institutions, and society—was only existent on paper; the French 
cople had little more varieties than what must always be produced 
in large numbers by the different pursuits of men. From the English 
Restoration to the Revolution, was a period of nearly thirty years, 
distinguished by continued contests between the Court and the 
Country: when resistance was at last determined on, an appeal was 
made by various orders of men to the next person in succession; an 
army was put in motion; and the change was made slowly, consider- 
ately, and by compromise of opinion. In the Revolution of the Bar- 
ricades, a riot took place in the streets of the capital, and a dynasty 
was overturned: but the facility with which the deed was done ex- 
hibited the weakness of the government for purposes of rule as well 
as for purposes of tyranny; nor can that constitution be of a very 
stable or well-secured kind, which can be shaken by the ordinance 
of a feeble-minded old king, and find no other protection than the 
guccess of a mob. 
If from the difference of political effects in England and France 
we turn to difference of conduct, we shall have still greater cause 
for national pride. The bloody massacres of the French Revolu- 





tion, and the cruelties perpetrated by individuals when society was 
too disorganized for authority to act, are obvious features on which 
it is needless to dwell. But there is a less palpable though cha- 
racteristic difference between the civil wars of England and tke 
commotions of other nations, which shows itself in the respect 
that was paid to the rights of an opponent both as a man and 
an Englishman. The Revolution of France, the civil contests 
of Spain, and foreign disputes in America, exhibit these nations 
as virtually assuming that the laws of justice and morality are 
suspended in their favour, and that with them the cause justifies 
the means. In England, individual atrocities might occasionally be 
committed, as there will be in all wars: but throughout the contest, 
the broad principles of national and natural equity were never 
obliterated; the laws were administered amid the clash of arms; 
and partisans, even under the excitement of failure and despair, 
scrupulously refrained from those lawless outrages which even now 
seem to be things of course in foreign countries. When Sir Josrri 
Waasrarr, exasperated by his ill success during the Protectorate, 
seized two judges at Salisbury, and ordered them to be hanged 
in the market-place, his own followers were so shocked at the order 
that they obliged him to release the judges and return them to 
their lodgings. Compare this and many similar proceedings with 
the massacres during the French Revolution, the late murders in 
Spain, and even the violence and outrage in Amcrica for mere 
differences of opinion. This sense of Englishmen’s rights, or ofa 
“ judgment according to law,” existed in minds totally destitute of 
all idea of morality, and was one great difficulty which the 
Srvarts encountered in finding tools for their tyranny who would 
“90 the whole hog.” When Jones, who had seemed sufficiently 
unscrupulous as a Crown lawyer, was raised to the bench, he 
denied the dispensing power of the Crown. James the Second dise 
placed him in anger, telling him that he would find twelve lawyers 
to acknowledge his prerogative. ‘ Twelve judges, Sire,” was the 
reply of Jonrs, “ but not twelve lawyers.” 

In stating that the history of the Srvarts, “ if well understood, 
leaves little to be explained in relation either to the past or the 
present,” Dr. Vaveuan makes an assertion which requires so 
many explanations and limitations before it can be assented to, 
that its truth may reasonably be denied. But there is no question 
that “ the interval from 1603 to 1688 was marked by the appear- 
ance of great men and great events.” The debates during the 
reigns of James and Cuarues the First exhibit a degree of elo- 
quence, a civil courage, and a determined perseverance in despite 
of threats and blandishments of power, which is without an example 
in history, and is only approached by the earlier contests of the 
plebeians and patricians at Rome. The trials of Srrarrorp and of 
Cuartes the First are unparalleled; the one for its display of in- 
tellect and character, the other for the originality and moral daring 
of the act. The military exploits of Brake on sea and Cromwetn 
on land—the spirit with which he upheld the character of the 
country abroad, in despite of the difficulties that beset him at 
home—the vigour, sagacity, and skill with which he carried on his in- 
ternal government, and the little bloodshed or oppression which 
he exercised~exhibit him not only as the “ sagest of usurpers,” but 
the most merciful. The age of Cuarxes and James the Second was 
an age of smaller men; where dexterity served instead of strength, 
and intrigue or management was the substitute for comprehensive 
sagacity: but of their kind they are su? generis; and as the drama 
hurries to its close, it exhibits some scenes of striking effect—as in 
the trial of the Bishops; and amid the mixed motives and qucs- 
tionable morality of the actors who brought about the catastro- 
phe, it is interesting to note how the national character, in- 
grained in their minds, compelled them to establish the Revolution 
and its principles almost in personal despite. It is also well 
remarked by Dr. Vauauan, that the disgust of the reader at the 
profligacy and corruption of Citaries the Second and his courtiers, 
may be diminished by tracing out their uses. So great was the 
feeling of loyal joy on the Restoration, that had Cnarnrs pos- 
sessed the private virtues and grave decorum of his father, it is 
possible that his father’s arbitrary maxims of government might 
have been estublished. But had he been a sovereign with the 
sagacity and caution of Ifunry the Seventh, there was great risk 
that a Grand Monarque might have reigned in England as well as 
in France. 

Such are some of the general points of the period which Dr. 
VavGuan has undertaken to describe, in a work of great industry, 
fulness, and impartiality. Its moderation of tone and impartiality 
of judgment are indeed its most obvious merits, as they are merits 
of the rarest kind. We do not mean that Dr. Vavanan has no 
political opinions to bias him, or that his conclusions are always 
indisputable, but that he brings a penetrating perception and judge- 
like mind to the consideration of every person or event, and that 
his narrative taken altogether is the justest account of the period 
that has appeared. 

Its literary merit is also great, especially in the record of civil 
and ecclesiastical matters, to which Dr. Vauauan chiefly confines 
himself. le has read hig authorities with attention, and skilfully 
seized those prominent points which gave their character to actions ; 
his style is always clear and vigorous, and sometimes his nar- 
rative rises to eloquence. The fulness, however, with which he 
felt called upon to treat his subject, may render parts rather 
tiresome to general readers. The habit of the lecturer and the 
preacher is sometimes visible, in a commentary rather than a nar- 
rative; and those who are familiar with the original authorities, 
will think that sometimes the pith of the matter might be more 
distinctly and briefly told ; the author assuming the reader to be as 
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well acquainted with the facts as himself, and to require a judgment, 
not a statement. An example of what we mean will be found in 
his discussion upon the settlement of property after the Restora- 
tion. It was eventually determined that conveyances made by 
private persons could not be opened up, but that those made by 
public authority were invalid: hence the Crown and Church pro- 
perty was nearly all restored to its original owners; but the Ca- 
valiers who had, no matter under what pressure of circumstances, 
sacrificed their estates by their own “act and deed,” (as the legal 
phraseology expresses it,) lost their property. The subject is dis- 
cussed by Dr. Vauauan throughout nearly two of his ample pages; 
and he decides that the course adopted wag perhaps the best that 
could have been chosen; but the reader will not learn from him 
what that course was. 

One of the most successful parts of Dr. Vauauan’s undertaking 
is his drawing of characters. Cuarres the Second has often sat to 
historical portrait-painters; but we question whether he has ever 
been more truly limned than in the elaborate portrait of this author. 

CHARACTER OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 

Charles was now in his thirtieth year; and it soon became manifest that his 
character was of such a complexion, and so thoroughly formed, as to afford 
small promise of the felicity so generally expected from his accession to the 
throne of his ancestors. In consequence of the unsettled circumstances of his 
early life, his education had been imperfectly conducted ; and he never disco- 
vered the slightest disposition to supply its deficiencies by study or reading. 
But his judgment was naturally good, his manners were pleasing, aud his ap- 
pearance, on the whole, dignified and agreeable. An intimate acquaintance 
with all the varieties of life, which he had acquired during his exile, enabled him 
to adapt his notices of persons to their particular tastes or condition, with so 
much felicity as to fascinate all who approached him. But the individuals in 
whom this mode of address served to raise much hope, were not long in disco- 
vering that the same apparently marked tone of recognition had been conferred 
on multitudes besides ; and expectation being followed by disappointment, ad- 
miration of his Majesty’s condescension and cordiality soon gave place to dis- 
trust of his sincerity. It must be added also, that the suspicion in this case 
proved, in the issue, to be much more justifiable than the confidence which 
preceded it. The duplicity of Charles the Second, indulged with less necessity 
than in the case of his father, and with more discernment than in the case of 
his grandfather, was deeply fixed, and habitual; though, it should be remarked, 
that it was not accompanied in his instance with the aggravation of high 
religious pretension. With regard to religion, the new Monarch, so far as he 
may be said to have had any formed opinion on the subject, was a Catholic ; 
partly, we may believe, from a disgust of Protestantism as it had been forced 
upon him while in Scotland, but principally from the greater convenience of 
the rival creed to one so impatient of thought and so completely governed by a 
love of ease and an appetite for pleasure. On that subject, as well as on every 
other, his conclusions were the result of temperament and circumstances, in- 
fluenced in some degree by a faculty of observation, which was restless and acute 
rather than disciplined or comprehensive. In politics, it was his fixed sentiment 
that the king whose ministers are liable to be controlled and impeached by a par- 
liament, can be such in name only. The government, accordingly, to which 
he would have had all others conformed, was the splendid and luxurious des- 
potism exhibited at that time in France: and it is well known that his fre- 
quent observation in favour of the Catholic religion was, that no other system 
tended so certainly to secure an unreserved obedience to the priest, and, as the 
consequence, an absolute subjection to the magistrate. But the setting-up of 
such a government in England, if at all possible, was an object which no prince 
could have realized except by means of severe and protracted self-denial, aided 
by the highest order of talent. Charles, accordingly, was content to govern, 
in the main, constitutionally, not that he preferred it, but that it was the 
course which imposed the least trouble. Business, or exertion of any kind 
apart from his pleasures, was his abhorrence. Few things were more agree- 
able to him than to saunter from place to place, without any apparent object. 
He was an almost incessant talker, aud exceedingly fond of anecdotes, which 
he drew with ease from a tenacious memory, and related with effect. In this 
last propensity he indulged, influenced by early association, with more fre- 
quency than became a King; and sometimes with “ broad allusions,” which 
shocked the little sense of decency retained among the persons generally about 
him. In the spirit of the Epicurean sect, he regulated exercise and the pleasures 
of the table-with a view to other pleasures; but in his choice of mistresses, 
in his conduct toward them, and in the manner in which he suffered them 
to conduct themselves toward him, we have the picture of mere sexual attach- 





upon it a speeies of grace and dignity even in such connexions. His favourite 
women were known to be no more faithful to him than he was to them; 
and so insensible did he become, through long habit, to the value of an appa- 
rent regard to propriety in such matters, that he could leave the apartments of 
his mistresses to kneel at the altar, and was in no way disturbed by its being 
known that persons who obtained his favour were generally indebted for it to 
the influence of females who stood in such relationship to him. It may, we 
think, be safely aflirmed, that Charles the Second had no faith in the chastity 
of women, or in virtue of any kind among men. Human nature was, in his 
view, a mass of selfishness. All who were about him were believed to be go- 
verned by feclings of that nature, varying much, it may be, in their modifica 

tions, but alike in their substance. Hence he never felt the weight of an obli- 
gation, and was scarcely susceptible of gratitude. The vices of his career in this 
country began with the first night of his arrival in its capital; and nearly all 
writers agree with Bishop Burnet in speaking of “ the mad range of pleasure” to 
which he abandoned himself immediately on his accession, as the main cause of 
those embarrassments and disgraces which attended him to the close of his 
reign. We sometimes hear indeed of the “ good nature” of this Monarch ; 
but we suspect that his clemency toward his enemies often proceeded from the 
same cause with his neglect of his friends—a consciousness that to pursue a 
different course would require forethought, and occasion necessity for exertion. 
The man whose great concern is to dwell at ease, will accept of peace on almost 
any terms. Charles was too shrewd a person not to know that it is wise to 
conciliate encmies, when you are not prepared to incur the expenditure of time 
and effort necessary to watch their movements and to provide against them. As 
some extenuation of his degrading views concerning human nature, and of the 
kind of life to which he surrendered himself, we are required to bear in mind 
his experience of the selfishness of mankind during his exile, and the peculiar 









circumstances of his situation at the Restoration, when he became the object 
of so much interested adulation on the one hand, aud the witness of so much 
low craving and contention between rival parties on the other. But it would 
Not be difheult to show that the picture which thus passed betore the view of 
this Monarch, both during his exile and after his restoration, was not more re- 
markable as disclosing the less honourable points of human nature, than as de- 
monstrating its susceptibility of the highest sentiments both of virtue and reli- 
ae The better class of his admirers had manifestly concluded that the 

iscipline of his early days must have taught him wisdom; and their bitter 
disappointmeyt was, in fiuding a polished, clever, light-hearted seusualist, and 
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a mocker at all pretension to piety or principle, in the place of the devout, in- 
telligent, and magnanimous Prince who had been present to the eye of their 
fond imagination. In short, unless we elevate the politeness and the facility of 
temper which distinguished this “ great king and dread sovereign,” into the 
rank of virtues, the only quality of that nature we can attribute to him was 
his affection for his children and for others related to him by the ties of blood. 
We hesitate to speak of his kindness toward his mistresses as entitled to such 
a designation ; though, as evinced by him in his solicitude for their future 
comfort on his deathbed, it must be regarded as having some connexiun with 
gratitude and disinterestedness. 
SHAFTESBURY AS CHANCELLOR. 

On the character of Shaftesbury as Lord Chancellor, it may be proper to 
observe, in this place, that no man, since priests and courtiers ceased to be 
Chancellors, had held that office with less of the peculiar qualifications neces- 
sary to a discharge of its duties. He began his career with a disregard of pree 
cedent or usage, anxious only to get at the substantial justice of cach case. 
But finding that there were technical principles which better served to 
administer justice, his extraordinary abilities soon made him conform to these, 
and he ended in becoming the most steady follower of prior decisions. When 
he passed in procession to Westminster, on the first day of term, he chose to 
proceed on horseback, and not in a carriage, to the great annoyance of the pro- 
fessional persons who were obliged by courtesy to conform to his eccentricity in 
that particular. Mr. Justice ‘I'wisden, one of the Judges, was thrown from 
his horse, and resumed his place in the train covered with the dirt into which 
he had fallen. Even upon the bench Shaftesbury betrayed the usual mixture 
of shrewdness and folly. He made his appearance in Court in a dress more 
becoming a gallant in a ball-room, than a person at the head of a learned pro- 
fession. He wore an ash-coloured gown, bedecked with silver lace, and 
pantaloons ornamented with a display of ribbons. But these particulars, col- 
lected by the gossiping biographer of Lord Keeper Guildford, are immaterial 
to the question of Shaftesbury’s merit. It may be doubted if any other unpro- 
fessional man could have performed the truly extraordinary task of giving 
general satisfaction for a considerable time to the suitors of that court. The 
unsuspected testimony of his izaplacable enemy is well known. Dryden admits, 
in the famous satire of which Lord Shaftesbury is the hero, that his conduct 
on the bench was upright and pure in a corrupt age; and that he possessed 
some of the greatest qualities of a judge; and the House of Lords has recently 
had reason to admire his great quickness and sagacity in rightly deciding a very 
difficult question, on which the authorities had at one time been conflicting ; 
but, before he set them right, the Judges immediately preceding him had 
fallen into a great mistake of the law. 

As specimens of Dr. Vavauan’s narrative style, we will take two 
passages. 

THE CLOSE OF THE TRIAL OF THE BISHOPS. 

The trial commenced at nine o’clock in the morning, and lasted until seven 
in the evening. The Jury then retired to consider of their verdict. Some 
hours passed, and they did not return. At midnight, and at three o'clock, per- 
sons who stocd in auxious suspense near the door of the retiring-ruom heard 
them in loud debate. This delay was occasioned by the opposition of a man 
named Arnold, who was brewer to the King’s household. His obstinacy, how- 
ever, was at length subdued by the firmness of the rest, and at six o'clock in 
the morning the Judges were apprised that the Jury were agreed. At nine 
o'clock the Court assembled; the benches were covered with the nobility and 
gentry ; the people crowded every avenue, filling, in immense concourse, the 
great hall adjoining, and pressing in multitudes towards its entrance from the 
public streets. 
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The foreman of the Jury, Sir Robert Langley, on the question 
being put whether the accused were guilty or not guilty, pronounced the 
verdict—not guilty. These words were no sooner uttered, than the deep 
silence of the Court was followed by a loud shout of triumph, in which persons 
of every rank seemed to juin to the utmost; the verdict was echoed from the 
Court within to the adjoining hall, and fled with rapidity from man to man ia 
the streets beyond. ‘The acclamation from the populace was descrived at the 
time as “a very rebellion in noise,” and compared to a falling of the massy and 
wide-spread roof of the structure from which it proceeded. Ina few minutes 
the news and shouting reached to the Temple, and in no long time spread to 
the Royal camp at Hounslow, ten miles d James, on hearing the 
acclamations of the soldiery, inquired what it meant; and being told by 
Feversham that it was nothing but the men shouting because news had come 
: stantly fell, aud in the 
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PROTESTANTISM IN THE ARMY 







During the short interval since his accession, James | 
the Church of England and from the Protestant Nonconfor: 
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and affabilities of the King did not suftice to allay until the obnoxious persons 
were ordered on shore. But the Army was regarded by the Monare! I 
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their arms; and the whole regiment, with the exception of two captains and & 
few Catholic soldiers, placed their arms on the ground. The disclosure ot 
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He looked for a moment in silence and ill-concealed anguish on the scene 
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before him; he then commanded the disobedient to take up their weapons, 
adding, that he should not again do them the honour to consult them on such 


matters. An attempt was afterwards made to infuse a mixture of Trish 
Catholic recruits into the regiment which garrisoued Portsmouth. Ten of 
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these strangers were to be incorporated with each company, but the five 
Captains and the Lieutenant-Colonel openly refused to receive them; these 
officers were summoned to Windsor and cashiered, but with such manifest 
reluctance and trepidation, as rendered the proceeding a display of the weak- 
mess more than of the strength of the Government. 


MRS. GORE’S DOWAGER. 

In this, as in almost all the other works of Mrs. Gore, there 
is an admirable picture of modern manners in the higher 
circles of society, mingled with judicious remarks and pungent 
satire, set off by a composition easy, animated, and piquant. But 
perhaps this excellent novelist confines herself too much to one 
subject; or her experience does not extend beyond that modish 
society where great refinement, the pursuit of pleasure as the 
main business of life, and the incessant demands upon the atten- 
tion, destroy the little earnestness and passion which civiliza- 
tion has left us. To handle the same subject more than once is 
not favourable to the production of effect, but to repeat it fre- 
quently will be destructive to the attraction of the highest genius. 
For this reason: no essential novelty can be produced; any im- 
provement must be in details, or at best in parts; but if, as is 
too likely, the writer be driven substantially to repeat a pre- 
vious effort, the reader subjects the work to that most odious of 
comparisons a comparison with a former self, and brings a plea- 
sant memory of the excellences of the past to bear upon the de- 
ficiencies of the present. 

It is true, our fair authoress sometimes gives a specific variety to 
her subject by making her story the vehicle for displaying some 
particular family amongst the exclusives. In Mothers and Daugh- 
zers, the race of husband-hunters was exhibited; in Zhe Hamiltons, 
the rotten ripeness of insolent Toryism was portrayed as it shone 

utrescently before its fall; and in this New School for Scandal, 

Irs. Gork exposes the malicious dowagers and envious old maids, 
and essays to body forth the evils they produce, by picturing the 
agonized feelings of an old fashionable English gentleman who 
hears that his daughter is faithless to her husband, and by involv- 
ing another father in a duel with his intended son-in-law, for break- 
ing off his engagement on a report of the scandalous coterie. The 
subject gives Mrs. Gore the opportunity of painting to the life 
the character of old or middle-aged scandalmongers, cancerous 
and unscrupulous from disappointment, want of a pursuit, and 
bad nature; as well as of composing many smart and pointed dia- 
logues, though perhaps rather too evidently founded on those of 
Suerman’s comedy. She has also connected with the sayings 
and doings of the calumnious coterie, the mode of life, the character, 
and the happiness of several very amiable families,—the ideal, in 
fact, of modern aristocracy, in its phases of a good-hearted young 
nobleman and his happily-matched wife, a respectable County 
Member and his family, a Peer who conceals decp feelings and 
high principles under reckless conduct and a cynical tongue, to- 
gether with several other persons, who are mixed up with the in- 
cidents of the narrative: the manners in all cases being strictly 
modern, and, but for the art with which Mrs. Gore depicts the 
favourable points, such as ‘would be pronounced rather too free and 
easy. 
It must however be said, that the matter is scarcely equal to 
the weight of three volumes: and probably too much power is 
assigned to mere scandal, issuing from open and acknowledged 
dealers in calumny. In many things the world is not over wise, 
but it is wiser in its own concerns than it suits the purposes of 
novelists to represent ; and, though mischief may be produced by 
tale-bearing, it is rather by the indiscreet repetitions and unwit- 
tingly garbled reports of trifling or censorious people, than by the in- 
ventions of distempered spite. Suerrpay, though not a dramatist 
of the very highest order, had too much knowledge of life, and skill 
in his art, to make the talk of the scandalous coterie affect the action 
of his drama, though it is very cleverly interwoven with the pro- 
gress of the story, and may seem to influence it. But two out of 
the three plots in Zhe Dowager are entirely governed by tales 
originating with old Lady Delamaine. That which affects young 
Lord and Lady Gransden is, no doubt, well managed, both in the 
circumstances which give momentary credence to the tale, and to 
the little practical result which flows from it. The more tragic 
affair was not likely to have happened; for the suitor’s father, 
who originates the rejection of the lady, knew thoroughly the cha- 
racter of the scandalmongers, had himself suffered from their 
slanders, and never in fact believed their statements. 

Perhaps one sign that the subject of fashionable manners is 
getting exhausted in the hands of Mrs. Gore, is the description 
which she introduces, we think more frequently than formerly, and 
sometimes to suspend her narrative. However, those are perhaps 
the parts which read best when read alone. Here is one. 

LONDON STREETS. 

A favourite complaint of foreigners against London, is the tedious length of 
the streets. To an eye familiar only with the picturesque irregularities of fo- 
reign cities, nothing can exceed the monotony of such thoroughfares as Baker 
Street or Gloucester Place,—traversing, under varied denominations, a whole 
parish, and carrying the eye along a waste of weary brick-walls perforated with 
windows, up to the Northern mists of the F.egent’s Park. 

There is too equable a sameness even in the new streets of the Belgrave 
quarter of the town. From such studied uniformity a neighbourhood derives 
something in grace and dignity, but every house loses its specific character. 
Compare, in many of the German capitals, the court or modern quarter—its 
formal streets rectangularly chequered, till “ half the platform just reflects the 
other”—with the more ancient portion, where the quaint facade of the palace 
shoulders the burgher’s humble domicile, and a Juden Gasse, or some other 
tortuous gangway, winds like a snake through the heart of the city, assuming 
at every turn a new physiognomy. You applaud the newly-risen quarter— 
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you would select it as your residence; but a few months after quitting the 
place, you have forgotten every shapely feature of its unmeaning aspect, while 
the picturesque irregularities of the old one cling to your memory for ever. 

But the old streets of the fashionable part of London are gradually losing 
their physiognomy. Every year we miss some queer old mansion, which has 
been replaced by a pert fronting of stuccoed brick, having French windows and 
balconies, and presenting an insipid fac-simile of its next-door neighbour. Yet, 
twenty or thirty years ago, even Grosvenor, Brook, and Bruton Streets, were 
composed of what the auctioneers called “ genteel residences,”—alike, but ah 
how different! some of red brick with vast coping-stones, savouring of the Low 
Dutch taste of William of Nassau, and few of them of later date than the two 
first reigns of the house of Hanover ; square, cumbrous, high-shouldered edifices, 
containing a good hall and dining-room, with a roomy staircase between ; large 
nonsecutive drawing-rooms, lighted by small narrow-paned windows 3 bedrooms 
to match; while an attic-story, inserted into an angular red-tiled roof, ren- 
dered the rest of the ill-lodged domestics as uncomfortable by night as their 
service in dark, damp offices, by day. 

FOREIGN MANNERS. 

Now, purposed incivility without a cause, or resulting from caprice, is 2 
thing so utterly incomprehensible to a foreigner of any condition of life, that 
there was no danger the Prince should suspect the “ not at home” with which 
he was daily accosted by Lord Delmaine’s servants, to be the result of ill-will, 
He saw the knocker tied up. He understood that the Countess was seriously 
indisposed. He saw no Lady Charlotte Chichester at his nightly balls. And 
his object in frequenting the house being simply a lounge, (the matrimonial 
designs imputed to him by the young lady with the salts’-bottle never having 
entered his head,) he quietly resigned himself to lose sight of the family till 
the family chose to recover its health and resume its parties. 

It is, in fact, one of the many happy results of the classification of society in 
the old countries of the Continent, that the system of taking up and letting 
down acquaintance, so common in England, is a rudeness undreamed of. 
Every person’s place in society is so definite, the circle is comparatively so 
limited, and formed upon such fixed principles, that, except in cases of some 
enormous breach of propriety, no person once established can ever be expelled. 
Unless for cogent reasons, he would not have been there at all; and so often 
as the lady of the house receives visiters, he has a right to return there unin- 
vited, and to be well received. There is no talk of “ cutting.” Such an out- 
rage would reflect on the perpetrator rather than on the person “ cut.” There 
is no talk of “ at home to the Count This, but not at home to the So-and- 
Sos.” An exclusion of this kind would be classed among the flagrant acts of 
indecorum. All the vulgar caprices consequent upon ashifting state of society, 
in short, are unknown in those capitals where people meet and eat ices and 
play cards in the same apartments to-day where their grandfathers and grand- 
mothers met, ate ices, and played cards two or three centuries ago. 

GOVERNESSES. 

Governesses are seldom endowed with a comprehensive spirit; if they were, 
few of them would remain governesses. Their school-room gi. coutents 
itself with exacting the daily performance of an incalculable number of tasks. 
Few of them look to the expansion of the mind under their charge—still fewer 
e object of its expansion. Knowledge is made the end, and not 
the means of wisdom; and grammar, geography, history, and Crossman’s cate- 
chism, duly learned and well recollected, suffice as the groundwork of every 
social virtue. 





A SPECIMEN OF THE “ DOWAGER.” 

“ There! she must be gone now, I fancy,” said the Dowager, rising in 
haste, and stumbling towards the window, “ for Lady Gransden has taken to 
her eternal piano. L vow I would as soon live opposite to Broadwood’s or 
Tomkinson’s, and listen all day to the tuning of instruments. No; I declare 
Lord Grandison’s chariot is stil at the door. Ah, poor old coachman! He 
knows by this time what it is to have a young lady out. <A very different affair 
to take the Earl to his club, or his dinners, and twice in the season, perhaps, 
to the Levee: elderly gentlemen of Lord Grandison’s turn of mind, you know, 
are not fond of taking out their own carriage on all occasions, and having their 
haunts spied out by their servants, and being racketed about in all hours an1 
weathers, at the caprice of a child. To be sure, the set-out proclaims the dif- 
ference. Six months ago, no one had ever seen such a wig as that on the head 
of Lord Grandison’s coachman: and just look at the off-horse !—poor thing! 
the whole Veterinary College would not bring it round to what it was. [’m 
surprised, though, that Lady Gransden can find nothing better to amuse her 
young friend with than the rattling of the piano.” 

“But don’t you hear the harp?” inquired Mrs. Knox. “I have always 
wondered who it was that played duets so charmingly with Lady Gransden.” 

“ And you never were at the pains to inquire?” cried the Dowager, full of 
contempt for her insensibility. “ The harp—duets!” she continued, lending a 
more attentive ear. “ A pretty sort of duet! Why there is a flute, my dear 
Ma’am. They are playing a trio!—a regular harp, piano, and flute trio. Now 
who in the world can be playing that flute ?” 

* Lord Gransden, perhaps.” 

“Lord Gransden! Did you ever hear him attempt Jim Crow on the key- 
bugle, :Ma’am, in Sir Henry Windsor’s coaching-parties? The man don’t 
know one note from another.” 

“ Sir Henry Windsor then, perhaps: Sir Henry is often with the Grans- 
dens.” 

“ Often, indeed—too often, perhaps. But 1 suspect he has found himself de 
trop lately. No, no: of all Lady Gransden’s admirers, Lord Chichester, 
Ma’am, is just now the favourite against the field. Lord Chichester is—but I 
am wrong perhaps in running on this,” said the Dowager, pretending to check 
herself. ‘ However, you may take my word for it, Sir Henry Windsor is not 
of the practising-party. Sir Henry Windsor is down at Dorking, cajoling his 
old uncle, who has got another fit of the gout. LI inquired of his own man 
yesterday where he was gone, as I had seen post-horses at his door late the 
evening before; and he told me that his master had been sent for down to old 
Mr. Windsor’s, who was very bad.” 

“ T hope Sir Henry will come into a good fortune,” said Mrs. Knox, good- 
naturedly ; “ and then, perhaps, he will marry. It is a thousand pities he 
should remain single, on account of the family-diamonds. I have heard 
mamma say that the late Lady Windsor’s diamonds were the finest at Court of 
any woman’s under a Peeress.” 

“ Married? Sir Henry Windsor married?” retorted the Dowager, with & 
look intending to convey a whole green bag of accusations.” 

ARISTOCRATIC FEELING IN ENGLAND. 

So exaggerated is the influence of the aristocracy in England, or rather so 
servile the spirit of the middle classes, that a nobleman in the vicinity of his 
country seat, as compared with the same man in his London club, is as the mag~ 
nified flea in the plates of a treatise upon entomology compared with the same 
insect in its natural condition. The “ Lord Anything” ofan obscure country 
neighbourhood is talked of by all its Squires, as if there were something specific 
in the very hoofs of his coach-horses. ‘I'o them he is a regal personage. ‘They 
know the nemes and number of his servants—the arrangements of his house- 
hold. On all occasions, they quote his sayings; and when he says nothing, 
wonder what he thinks; till reasonable beings visiting in the neighbourhod 
become sick of his very name.” 
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TWO SUMMERS IN NORWAY. 

Turse tours by the author of The Angler in Ireland, very strik- 
ingly indicate the activity and locomotive habits of the English 
people. It is not so much that their author twice visited Norway 
in search of salmon-fishing and the picturesque, and travelled fif- 
teen hundred miles, through a thinly-peopled country, where the 
wanderer must drive his own carriole, and carry his own comforts, in 
order to fish in a certain river; for he has a strong movement- 
mania, which has led him to explore Ireland as an angler, the 
Alps as a chamois-hunter, and the Bay of Naples for its beau- 
ties—all the time, probably, having two volumes in his mind’s 
eye. But within two degrees of the Arctic circle, he was sud- 
denly joined by a friend, who had penetrated still further North, 
in order ‘*to see the sun at midnight”: on the occasion of his 
second visit to the banks of the far-off Namsen, he found an Eng- 
lishman there before him: besides which, “two other countrymen” 
came after him, and “ occupied the best portion of the river during 
the best portion of the season”; whilst the more Southern streams 
of the country are “fished” by the English so as to diminish the 
sport. 

The matter which was the object of our author's travels is by far 
the most interesting portion of his book, even to those who take 
no particular interest in the “gentle craft.” The account of his 
travels is deficient in the clearness to be imparted by a distinct 
narrative of the route, unmixed with extraneous matters. His de+ 
scriptions of towns aud landscapes are slight, superficial, and devoid 
of character—trippingly read, but leaving no impression on the 
mind, with the exception of a few scenes whose surpassing beauty 
compelled perforce their own reflection upon paper. But all which 
bears upon angling is full, satisfying, and informing in matter, as 
well as animated in style. For the benefit of such brethren as may 
follow his steps, he describes the best modes of getting to Norway, 
and the preparations he should make for his voyage thither, and his 
inland journey. With these he mingles much practical information 
as to the manner of travelling ; 
people, to which the traveller must accommodate himself; with the 
prices of provisions, and so forth. But it is when he opens the 
campaign of the Namsen that his genius shines forth, from the nar- 
rative of his triumphs, or the hairbreadth scapes of the “ monster” 
salmons, to his general directions as to the best mode of accom- 
plished angling with the fly: for “beginners have no business on 
the Namsen 
and the various “ killing-baits” of prepared salmon-roe, &c. he 
looks upon as “but one degree removed above worm-fishing, and 
but two degrees above netting; and totally unworthy of any fai 
angler, who fishes for sport, not for the pot.” 

The Namsen, which lics at about 65 degrees North, is, from the 
breadth of its stream and some other characteristics, scarcely ac- 
cessible from the banks or by wading, at least in the places most 
favourable for the angler. Recourse must therefore be had to 
boats: which is in one sense unfavourable to the display of skill ; 
for the most difficult feat in the art—that of casting a fly far and 
well—is done away with: but there are perils on the rough water, 





and in the crazy boat, of which “ beginners” on the banks of 


“ pastoral streams” have no idea; and a nerve and readiness are 
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they must commence with more pastoral streams” ; | 


required to capture the hooked monsters, of which none but those | 


who have been so far North can have a notion. 
FISHING-BOATS AND BOATMEN ON THE NAMSEN. 
There is an abundance of excellent boats, the river being used in preference 
to the roads as the chief highway for the transit of all heavy goods. ‘T 


acork. They bound safely on the top of the breakers, down the most fearful- 
looking rapids, which again they ascend in a way 1 have nowhere seen so much 
or so well practised as on the Namsen. Oars are out of the question to 


hey are | 
built entirely of fir, sharp pointed, and rising high at each end, and as light as | 


overcome so violent a stream; each man, therefore, standing at either end of | 


the boat, takes a long, but light fir pole, which they rapidly and simultaneously 
strike into the water on the side next the land, and thus push their buoyant 
canoes up the strongest currents at a rate scarcely conceivable. Very great 
dexterity is required to guide a boat in this manner among the rocks and rapid 
they have to encounter; at some of the worst places, it is occasionally necessary 
that one should go on shore with a long rope while the other remains in the 
stern with his pole. 
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PASSING A RAPID. 

The “Long Rapid” may be described as an inclined plane of water 600 or 
800 yards in length, ‘and full of huge stones just beneath the surface, which by 
their resistance throw back the rushing torrent in so many tumultuous waves. 
It requires the utmost dexterity and presence of mind to steer safely through 
these breakers, any one of which would swamp the boat. 

Jt is but a momentary operation ; the boat is carefully placed stern foremost 
at the head of the rapid; you see a fearful vista of wild waves below you; the 
frail bark shoots down with lightning speed ; in an instant more, the glancing 
waters rise fiercely on either side, as if to overwhelm you ; you seem just to elude 
their grasp; and before you have time to ascertain whether you are frightened 
or not, you are safely arrived at the bottom, ‘The narrow stream issuing from 
the Foss Pool, named the “ Foss Rapid,” though shorter, is still more dan- 
gerous; but an accident at either spot must necessarily be fatal; and I confess 
it was not until experience had convinced me of the dependence L might repose 
on my boatmen, that I learned to encounter either passage with perfect equa- 
himity. 

Now see, you anglers of England who fish at home at ease, the 
perilous sport of 





SALMON-FISUING IN NORWAY. 

After shooting some capercailzie in the morning, I took my boat into the 
Foss Pool, which I had not been able to try before. There was still so large a 
body of water as to render this a difficult, and with any other than such ex- 
cellent boatmen as I had, a dangerous operation. The thundering river that 
dashed over the lofty fall threatened every moment to sweep us away, as we 
shot across the rapid torrent. However, we accomplished it in safety, although 
drenched with the heavy spray as much as if we had been exposed to the pelting 
of the most pitiless storm. 

From a rock that advanced as near to the fall as I could possibly penetrate, 


| along the sea-coast. They seldom c 
| or eighty miles: 


I rose an immense fish in the very breakers, I am quite confident not less than 
forty pounds in weight. It was, without doubt, the wildest spot in which I 
ever hooked a large fish; and he proved the wildest of his tribe. He plunged 
at once into the very centre of the cataract, apparently with an intention of 
sounding its lowest depths; my line was nearly run out, yet I scarcely knew 
where the fish was, when I suddenly saw him ‘springing amidst the foaming 
surge more than one hundred yards from me. 

He next made the most desperate efforts to escape into the lower pool, 
whither I could not follow him, except by shooting a rapid of so perilous a 
character, that I preferred holding him by main force, notwithstanding all his 
struggles. I expected each instant that some part of my rod or line would 
break ; but so good was my tackle, that it bore the enormous pressure upon it, 
without giving way; and I had already brought the monster some distance up 
the violent stream, and he was showing evident symptoms of weakness, when 
after half an hour’s most splendid play, the hook came out of his mouth, and 
he escaped. 

Without wasting time in uscless regrets, I returned to the same rock, and 
at the first cast hooked another fine salmon, which I at once saw was some 
dozen pounds less than the one I had just lost. Yet did he look most magni- 
ficent, from the elevated spot where I stood, as he darted through the eddying 
foam to seize the fly. He pursued exactly the same tactics as his predecessor ; 
and when, finally, he persisted, in spite of all my efforts, in rushing down the 
impetuous stream, I resolved at all hazards to follow him, not choosing to lose 
two such fine fish, without a brave effort at least. 

We were dreadfully knocked about, and nearly swamped in the attempt ; 
however, we safely entered “ Karnen’s Pool” with the salmon, whom I then 
easily killed ; and he weighed upwards of twenty-eight pounds. I can scarcely 
conceive it possible to enjoy finer sport than 1 had with these two fish: more 
vigorous salmon, or a wilder spot to play them in, I never saw. 

But happiness like this is too great to last: it seems, indeed, 
already on the wane. Besides, the English who have penetrated 
thus far, and will induce more to follow in their wake, the natives, 
confound their impudence, bave taken to fish in their own waters ! 

« But still more than this, many of the natives had taken up angling in the 
English method. J have before observed that, though the Norwegians are 
not endowed with inventive talent, they show a great turn for imitation; and 
either by rowing in the boats with Englishmen, or by watching them from 
shore, they had picked up enough of the art to annoy us at least, if not to se- 
cure much sport for themselves. Their tackle was of the rudest description ; 
but yet sufficient at least to rise the most taking fish. If these were small, 
they were frequently killed; if they were strong, away, went the ae 


diminished the chance of any better artist who followed them. 

“ I was also grieved to find that not only had this newly-developed passion 
for fly-fishing made them unusually jealous of their supposed rights on the 
river, but also that those who were not employed as boatmen had begun to 


| grudge their more favoured neighbours that were inlisted in the Englishmen’s 


| service. 


The four orts, or 3s. 4d., which we gave for two men and a boat per 
diem, with a liberal share of fish and other perquisites, were too great an object 
of envy in this poor district. Consequently, all wanted to pull in my boat; 
and es I had no idea of being dictated to ina matter on which my chance of 
sport so much depended as the selection of my boatmen, I had some trouble 


| in silencing, I wiil not say satisfying, their conflicting claims. 


“ The first year I was on the Namsen, all whom I employed, or to whom I 
gave fish, expressed the greatest gratitude ; this summer, it seemed that those 
who were excluded took offence, while the others received our guerdon almost 
as aright. Iam inclined to believe that much of this wrong feeling was at- 






| tributable to the conduct of some Englishmen in the preceding year, who from 
| an ignorance of the language and customs of the country, had not only fished 


on the Sabbath, which gave deep offence, but had habitually taken their 
Fossland boatmen to all parts of the river where they had no shadow of right, 
and had never made a fair distribution of the salmon among the farmers in 
whose water they were taken. They consequently left an unfavourable cha- 
racter behind them, except with these who were immediately benefited by 


| their expenditure, and a load of obloquy for their countrymen to fight against. 


Should this feeling and the passion for angling increase, the beaux jours of the 
Namsen are past.” 

The condition of the people from a succession of unfavourable 
seasons, however, appears to be such that no one could wonder 
at their resorting to any means that would furnish food. 

“ Poor people! they were generally suffering privations such as, even in 
Treland, would be considered grievous. Scarcely any of the better farmers 
could afford to eat pure barley bread without any mixture of fir-bark ; and very 
many were compelled to live on bark-bread alone. The stock of the district 
being exhausted, all who could scrape the money together, sent some of the 
family to purchase corn, after the patriarchal fashion, at the nearest markets 
ild obtain it ata less distance than seventy 
the price is very and the quality indifferent; while the 
toil of poling up such a stream as the Namsen with a heavily-laden boat, may 
be imagined. 

“Under such circumstances, even the little addition to their stock of food 
which my rod and gun afforded, was an object of some consequence ; still 
more so was the mouey I disbursed among them. Even the better class 
of farmers, though able to live in tolerable comfort upon the produce of 
their land in ordinary seasons, have little or no opportunity of realizing 
money. They have nothing to sell; and there is no one to buy; forasmuch 
as each of their countrymen supplies himself, in the same manner that they do, 
with the three great necessaries of human existence, ‘fire, food, and clothes.’ 
The small sums, therefore, that I distributed to my hosts and boatmen, were an 
object of competition, which, as we have seen, occasioned some | i 


















ickering at first ; 
nay, I was even favoured with a sort of round-robin on the subject from fonr of 
the farmers of Grong. However, by just dealing and the powerful assistance 
of my friend the priest, I eventually succeeded in allaying this feeling, so as to 
part from all not only on the most amicable terms, but apparently with deep 
regret. ? 

In addition to the usual of a tour, and the full 
account of piscatorial sports, with an occasional tale of rein- 
deer-shooting, there is a chapter on the geology of Norway, 
and another on the character of the people and the nature of their 
constitution. On these points, though a general admirer of the 
Norwegians, our author is much less sanguine than Mr. Larne ; 
whose “ exaggerated praises,’ be says, the more intelligent Nor- 
wegiins laugh at. Agreeing with Mr. Larye in the moral cha- 
racier of the people, and their love of liberty, he maintains that 
their democratic constitution is only adapted for a country like 
Norway, where the population is scanty and properties are small. 
Even there, the jealousy of the Executive, carried as it is to such 
extreme lengths as to banish Ministers and every person employed 
by Government from the Storthing, creates this practical incon- 
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venience—that the management of every detail in legislation is 
thrown upon persons who have no minute knowledge of the 
subject ; and consequently, all is a long time adoing, and much 
is done slovenly, or left undone,—an evil bearable in Norway, but 
certain to produce incalculable mischief where the business brought 
before the Legislature was more considerable. 

Upon the effect of that Democracy, which implies as much 
equality of fortune and station as is compatible with the existence 
of society, the writer thus remarks— 

“ One of my chief objections to the Norwegian character is in a great mea- 
sure connected with this very abundance of the commonest necessaries of life 
which the owners of the land certainly can command. The comparative faci- 
lity with which their sensual wants to a certain extent can be satisfied, makes 
them pay far too much attention to the body, too little to the mind. Eating 
and drinking are of infinitely too great importance in Norway; while intel- 
lectual pleasures seem very little regarded. 

“ The power of reading is very general, through a compulsory system I shall 
shortly have occasion to allude too; but except in the towns, where the news- 
papers afford the chief ficld for its exercise, little advantage seems to be made 
of it. In the country, and during the summer at least, it is very rare to see 
any Norwegian, of any station, employed in reading; and the very scanty sup- 
ply of books that a Norwegian house ever contains proves the fact. 

“It is, no doubt, also dependent on this necessity for constant labour, that 
the Norwegians appear to have no peculiar sports or country amusements 
whatever. I never saw them engaged in any pastime ; nor could I hear of any 
national game. Wheneven they fish or shoot, it is done entirely for the pot, 
not for pleasure. This is not to be wondered at. It is easy to understand that 
after a week of such incessant toil as their position renders imperative, rest 
alone is a sufficient enjoyment ; and the absence of exertion, with the sedentary 
relaxations of tobacco and spirits, all that the body requires. 

“ But how fares it with the mind under such a system? how can the intel- 
lectual energies be exerted and improved, enlarged, exalted, by that exertion? 
how, in short, can all that dignifies man above the beasts that eat, and fatten, 
and perish, and that makes him partaker of a better and higher life than tbat 
of mere physical existence, be adequately promoted? It is very possible, in- 
eed probable, that during their long winters these Northern people may both 
read and amuse themselves much more than they do during their brief summers. 
But it is impossible that their amusements even at that period, as well as their 
general national character, should not be stamped with more or less of the 
unintellectual features impressed on them by the peculiarities of their daily life. 

“The necessity of providing for their daily existence, makes them live only 
for the present, not for posterity. Ifthey were swept away from the face of 
the earth, the Norwegians would leave behind them no monument of human 
skill, or labour, or intellect, to tell another generation that a great people had 
so long tenanted the wide extent of Scandinavia. Nature’s monuments would 
indeed still remain: Norway’s Fjelder and Fjords would still claim the homage 
of the admirer of the sublime and beautiful. But no work of public utility or 
ornament—its two or three cathedrals can scarcely be reckoned an exception— 
no achievement in science or literature, wherewith the human mind of one pe- 
riod holds converse with the mind of all times, would exist to excite the regrets 
and admiration of the future wanderer on these shores. Not only the mighty 
empires of Egypt and Rome, but even the petty states of Greece, have left 
records of their existence, which must endure as long as the arts are cultivated 
or letters are preserved among men; whereas asingle century of oblivion would 
obliterate all that the Norwegians have yet done for posterity.” 

One of the institutions that most attracted the traveller's ad- 
miration, was a court of reconcilement; though he reasonably 
doubts whether it be capable of transplanting to England. Another 
main cause, however, besides the alleged inferiority of many of 
the judges, is the fact that people are generally bad judges of the 
real points cf their own case, which it frequently requires much 
time and patience for a professional adviser to get at. 

“ But the most peculiar court of justice in Norway is that named ‘ Forligcl- 
ses-Commission ;’ that is, Court of Reconcilement, or Arbitration. There is 
such a court in every parish; it consists of three persons, chosen by the pa- 
rishioners, of whom the priest is almost invariably the chief, with the church- 
wardens or the lensman as his assessors. Every intended litigation must in 
the first instance be submitted to this commission befure it can be brought into 
a higher court. The i e there personally heard; no professional per- 
son being allowed to app eir evidence is cauvassed, and a statement even- 
tually drawn upi th parties agree, and sign. ‘The assessors then en- 
deavour to reconcile the parties, usually by proposing some middle course. If 
both submit to the arbitration, the decision is final: if one demurs, he can 
carry the case to a hi 

ay should it be decided against him; and in no case can any fresh facts be 
che forward, other than what are contained in the protocol of the Forligel- 
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Besides an elaborate map of Norway, and a sketch of the fishable 
part of the Namsen, an appendix contains a diary of each day's 
doings in the way of angling; including the number “rose,” the 
number caught, the total weight, and other professional particulars. 
There is also som ormation of the different coins; as well asa 
ron the languz hi i 


h will suffice for a tourist to begin 
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ours, Iam not prepared to say; but I think there can be no 
way itis productive of much more good than 
ut deal of litigation. Strict legal justice is 
uch aimed at by a tribunal so constituted, as equity and 
ends upon the personal character of the asscs- 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
The Dramatic Work of Wycherl Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Furquhar. 
With Biographical and Critical Notices by Lesou West. 
The History of Eagland under the House of Stuart, including the Com- 
t} (A.D. 1605-1688.) Library of Useful Knowledge. 











Cader the Superintendence of the Society for the Dilfusion of Useful 
Knowledge. In two 
To SURMeLTEA ihe Noru ay. 
In two vols. 
The Dowager ; o the New School for Scandal. By Mra. Gone, Authoress 
A“ Mrs. Armytage,” 4c. 





vase 
By the Author of “ The Angler in Ircland,” 


In three vols. 











er tribunal, but at the risk of having the expenses to | 





ication of this institution could be beneficially adopted | 


| ehire, viving an account of all the p : 
| county, with particular descriptions of the specimens and their localities. | 


The Siege of Florence; an Historical Romance. By Danret M‘Can- 
Tuy, Esq. In 3 vols. 

Portraits of Public Characters. By the Author of “Random Reco!lece- 
tions of the Lords and Commons,” &c. In two vols. 

The Natural History of Society in the Barbarous and Civilized State : an 
Essay towards discovering the Origin and Course of Human Improve- 
ment. By W. Cooke Taytor, Esq., LL.D., &c. _In two vols. 

A Practical Detail of the Cotton Manufacture of the United States of 
America; and the state of the cotton manufacture of that country con- 
trasted and compared with that of Great Britain; with comparative 
estimates of the cost of manufacturing in both countries. Illustrated 
with appropriate engravings. Also, a Brief Historical Sketch of the 
Rise and Progress of the Cotton Manufacture in America, aud sta- 
tistical notices of various manufacturing districts in the United States, 
By James Montcomery, Superintendent, York factories, Saco, State 
of Maine ; Author of “ The Theory and Practice of Cotton-spinniug,” 
&e. 

Human Physiology. By Joun Extrotsoy, M.D., Cantab., F.R.S., &e. 
With which is incorporated much of the elementary part of the Lusti- 
tutiones Physiologic of J. F. Blumenbach, M.D., F.R.S., &c.  Hlus- 
trated with numerous wood-cuts. Fifth edition. 

The Elements of Materia Medica; comprehending the natural history, 
preparation, properties, composition, effects, and uses of medicines, 
Pant IL, containing the Vegetable and Animal Materia Medica. By 
JonatnaNn Pereira, F.R.S. and L.S., Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, &c. 

A Practical Treatise on the Cure of Strabismus or Squint, by operation, 
and by milder treatment; with some new views of the anatomy and 
physiology of the muscles of the human eye. By P. Bennerr Lucas, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, &c. Illustrated 
with plates. 


Ecclesiastical Chronology; or Annals of the Christian Church, from its 
foundation to the present time: containing a View of General Church 
History, and the course of secular events; the limits of the church, and 
its relaiion to the state; controversies; sects and parties ; rites, insti- 
tutions, discipline ; ecclesiastical writers. ‘The whole arranged accord- 
ing to the order of dates, and divided into seven periods. ‘lo which 
are added, Lists of Councils, and of Popes, Patriarchs, and Archbishops 
of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. E. Rippie, M.A., Author of “ A 
Manual of Christian Antiquities,” &c. 

[ This is a very useful and indispensable work ; containing in a single volume 
a complete coup-d’wil of ecclesiastical history, presenting at a glance all its 
ge facts and persons, together with a résumé of the principles of its 
eading events, arranged in the order of their occurrence. In chronological 
digests, there is the risk that the necessary compression will destroy all vitality, 
leaving aothing but a skeleton of dry bones. In the work before us, this defect 
has been to a great degree got over: the marrow of ecclesiastical events and oc- 
currences, which are more connected with metaphysics than are civil or military 
affairs, is well preserved. ] 

Serious Reflections on the Cessation of Life, and the State and Immor- 
tality of the Soul after her Separation from the Body. By Wicttam 
Gaxrop Carrer, Esq., formerly of his Highness the Nizam’s Service, 
&e. To which is prefixed, a Life of the Author. 

[This volume is a very favourable specimen of the Bombay press; its getting- 
up is in every respect equal to that of any English publication, and the binding 
is elegant in purple and gold. Unfortunately, the kernel is not equal to the 
shell. The Reflections are amiable, but commonplace ; and there are no parti- 
cular points in the biography, except the devotion with which the author 
studied SHAKspEReE for private theatricals, and the perseverance by which he 
overcame a very bad habit of stuttering. His labours in this rcspect surpassed 
those of Demosruenes: the Athenian only immured himself for six months— 
Mr. Carrer for two years; and we suspect that the beach at Portsmouth, 
where the English amateur declaimed at night with pebbles in his mouth, was 
a more rough and harsh-sounding sea than that of Attica. 

Tracts for the People, designed to vindicate Religious and Christian 
Liberty. 

[ This volume contains a collection of tracts by various authors in favour of 
Civil and Religious Liberty ; the works appearing separately and complete in 
themselves, but being planned to bind up in volumes. The most celebrated 
authors in the coliection before us are Joun Miwon and Cuarves Jancs 
Fox,—the poet’s productions being the “Treatise on Civil Power in Eccle- 
siastical Cases,” and the “ Areopagitica”; the remarks on the government o 
the Srvarts and the Commonwealth, from the introductory chapter to the 
History of James the Second, being the specimen of the great W hig leader. 
These are the prime in order and in might, but the others are men of mark ; 
and the undertaking is worthy of patronage. ] 

Le Petit Fablier, ou Esepe en Miniature. Par T. A. Greson, Maitre 
de “Cauvin’s Hospital,” &c. et G. M. Gipson. 

fA small selection of French fables, with a vocabulary, in which the words 
occurring in the text are explained, and the expense and trouble of a dictionary 
saved. ‘Ihe feature of the little book, however, is of a polyglot kind; notes 
being attached to each fable, (and a similar process is followed in the vocabu- 
lary,) tracing the word “through Rome and Greece,” and familiarizing the 
pupil with the corresponding words in Italian, Latin, Greck, and sometimes 
Dutch, as well as in French and Engtish, For an attentive scholar, or one 
from whom his teacher compels attention, this plan will be of use; and as it 
takes up but little room, is worthy of praise. Wecannot, however, admit that 
the words are always rapportés u leur origine, nor trace bothie to axséyzn | 

The Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius : translated from the eleventh German 
edition, by T. J. Conant, Professor of Hebrew in the Literary and 
Theological Institution at Hamilton, New York. With a Course of 
Exercises, and a Hebrew Chrestomathy, by the ‘Translator. Reprintea 
from the American edition of 1839. 

[The indications on the titlepage are a sufficient recommendation of this | 0k, 
and render remark superfluous, | 

The Penny Cyclopadia of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. Vol. XVILL. Peru—Primates. 

[ This work seems to be proceeding more rapidly in its paren but the 
eight volumes which it was first announced to be completed in have already eX- 
tended to eighteen, with one-third of the alphabet yet untouched. The pr ent 
volume contains a good number of interesting subjects, especially in geography, 
and i+, a¢ usual, full of excellent cuts. | 

A Flora of Shropshire. By N. A. Lesauroy, B.A., Fellow of the Bo- 
tanical Society of Edinburgh, &e. = 

{ The completion of an elaborate and ay taking work on the botany of Shrop- 


anta which are known to exist in that 
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The Deathof Abel, done into blank verse from the translation, by Mre. 
Many Counyven in 1761, of the original German by Sonomon GisNtR 

in 1754. By M. B.C. 
(A versification from a translation of Grsnen’s Death of Abel; a work too 
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well known fora remark, though better known to the gy: no) the present 
generation. There is nothing striking in the attempt of 
The Lovers; a Play, in five acts. By Mark HEALEY, —" 

The “author’s address ’—wherein he calls his maiden effort to write a play 
“a mighty contention,” and likens himself to Cssar—is even more extra- 
ordinary than his comedy; though the manager’s drawer surely never con- 
tained a greater curiosity in the dramatic shape. ] 

The Old Oak Chest; or a Book of Great Treasure. 
“ Charlie’s Discoveries. 
{2 A nice first reading-book for children, full of simple ideas and useful informa- 
tion vividly expressed in plain and easy words; printed in a bold, clear type, 
and illustrated by a number of very pretty wood-cuts, of superior design and 
execution. ] 
The Book of Family Crests ; comprising nearly every family bearing, pro- 
verly blazoned and explained, accompanied with four thousand engrav- 
ings, illustrative of the crests of all the peers and baronets, nearly every 
family of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, the Colonies, and 
various parts of the W orld; with the surnames of the bearers, alpha- 
betically arranged, a dictionary of mottoes, an essay on the origin of arms, 
crests, &c., and a glossary of terms. In two vols. 
PictrorrAt IntusTRATIONS AND Prints. 
Illustrations of Friendship’s Offering, for 1841. 
{A ~—. set of plates, nicely engraved; consisting of a few poetical designs 
and andscape scenes. Of the former, one by HERBERT, entitled “ The Dis- 
covery ’’—representing a beautiful girl in a swoon on a couch in a Turkish 
chamber, with an old Turk standing beside her in profound affliction, and 
two girls lamenting—is the most graceful and striking: another by G. Suyrn, 
called Morning Devotions,” is only a leaegp mg study of antique costumes 
and accessories; and a third, “The Crisis,” by S. Jones, though effective, 
looks commonplace and theatrical. The only portrait is a full-len; gth of Lady 
Caroline Stanhope, in an old-fashioned dress, seated in an antique apartment, 
book in hand, but seemingly struck with wonder. There are four Eastern 
sCeNCS 5 of which H. Warren has furnished two,—one of them his fanciful 
idea of the « Happy Valley,” (which is engraved too black,) the other a group 
of Turks on the banks of the Nile, with an Egyptian g girl seated ne ar them ; ; 
intended to illustrate some tale probably: the other two are an imposing view 
of the “Temple at Luxor,” by Drspry, and a glimpse of “ Constantinople,” 
with a procession of Greek monks in the foreground, by Benrey. } 
Mr. Henry Betty, in the Character of Macbeth. Drawn from life and on 
stone, by F. Onwuyn. 


By the Author of 





ALMANACKS. 


Tiit’s Fland- Book Almanack, for 1841. 

Tilt’s Pocket Almanack. 

Tilt’s Miniature Almanack. 

Tilt’s Sheet Almanachks. 

[These neatly got-up calendars require no other mention; with the exception 
of the Hand=Boohk, which is distinguished by a column’ for “ Bills due,” and 
by being interleaved with ruled pages—a memorandum-book for those who 
keep no other notes of business transactions. 7 

PAMPHLETS. 

Public Meeting on the Relations with France and Russia. 
the “ Newcastle Journal,” August 1840. 

La Crise: La France devant les Quatre Puissances. 
ancien Premier Secrétaire d’Ambassade & Constantinople ; 
“ La Turquie et ses Resources,” &c. 

The Crisis: France in face of the Four Powers. By D. Urnqunarrt, 
Esq, late Secretary of” Embassy at Constantinople, Author of « T urkey 
and its Resources,” &c. Translated from the French. 

Letter from Lord Palmerston to M. Thiers, dated Foreign Office, 31st 
August 1840. Reply of M. Thiers to Lord Palmerston, @ dated Paris, 3d 
October 1840. With the Additional Memorundum. 

Ovtlines of Popular Economy. By Jevixcer C. Symons, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple. 

Suggestions for the more speedy Equipment and better Manning her Ma- 

jesty’s Navy. By Captain Bowes, R.N., C.B. 
ch of the Bishop of Norwich on Subscription ; ; delivered in the House 
of Lords on Taesd: y 26th May 1840. With Notes. 


“MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War-orricr, Oct. 20.—Royal Rezt. of Horse Guards —C ae J.W. HT. Auson to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Lord A. Paget. promoted; Lord J. G. Mamers to be Cornet, 
by purchase, vice Auson. 14th Light Drays.—C Moraut, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur- 
ehase, vice Faber, promoted. 4th Foot— Ensign J. C. Bartley to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Ouilvie, who retires; H. B. Ramsbottom, Geat. to be Ensigi y pur hi Ase, Vice 
Batley. 17th Foot—C. W. Parker, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice At der- 
sou, Whose appointment has been cancelled. 21st Foot—Second Licut. R. Nicholson 
to Le First Lieut. without purchase, vice Greene, dec.; W. J. Fir 
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Secoud Lieut. vice Nicholson. 22d Foot—Lieut. R. Lewis, from h ) 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice Ky fin, promoted; Eusigu E. Danbar to be Licut 
» Lewis, who retires; Lieut. A. W “Smith, rom the dIst Foot, to | 





‘ to be Ensign, by er, 





ore, Who exchanges; J. Maycock, Gent. 


26th Foot — so A. R. Margary to be Lieut. without pureli ase, Vi a 
Quartermaster J. Rusher, from the half: pay of the 83d) Foot, to be Busig 

g R. rail “Gent. to be Ensigu. by purchase. vice ee who poi >$. 
F Lieut. A. Hackett, from the oOth Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
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3d Foot, to be Lieut. without p 
Lieut. T. L. P. Moore, ft 
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Gent, to be Ensign, vice Tyier. 68d Foot—W. G.L. Crowther, Gent. to be I 

* Haaltain, promoted in the o%th Foot. 75th Foot -H. Nelthorpe, Geut, to be 
sign, by —— vice ae who re vs. 

Rifle Brigade ar t.- G Bao from the 6G0ih Foot, to be Assist. Surg. 

2d West Tudia Reg -C a i . Cobbe to be Maor, by purchase, vice M’Pherson 
who retires. 

Unattached Lieut. Lord A. Paget, fiom the Royal Regt. of Horse Guards, to be 
Capt. by purchase. 

Hospital Staff — Stal Surg. W. Dawson, M.D. to have the local rink of Deputy tn 
specter Gen. of Hospitals, on a particular service, view Frauklin, wh Appointment 
has been cancelled. 

Commissariat — Deputy Assist.-Commissary Gen. B. Stow, to be an A sist.-Com 

sary-Gen,.; Commissariat Clerk W. FLD, Stevens to be a Deputy Assist. Commis 
a flen. 
Me morandam--Capt. 8S. Riee has been allowed to retive from the service, with the 
of ag unattached commission, he being about to become a settler in Canada. 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Oct. 20 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

Divbrough and Bentley, Salford. common neawers Asht ton at , ( 1 

orhshire, spat merchants Coates and Pods " Hart Street, Bloomsbury 
Maddox and James, Liverpool, linendr apers Sarke and : Avel wr Liver; ver 
smiths — Kerr and Forrett, Briday Street. shawl Be ce Perkin and Co. No 
Wich, linear pers Bouleott and Co. Worcester, dress makers; as fur as rega ds 
Done—D and L. Lewis, Leeds, linend ypers— Preld and Co, Cheapside, waret uO 
Men; as fav as regards Andrews Beha and Spybey, Nottingham, ftobaeceonists MM 
tin and M Ke and, Great Hermitage Street, Wapping. importers of Seovch whiskers 
Wright and Co. Brinksw ay Works, ~ ’ iv Susnye rt, bleachers; as fir as regards Werth 
and Preeman--Rawlison and Co, isham, brewers— Bis ard and Smith, Oldham 








| 


Place, Bagnigge Wells Road, auctioneers—Sutton and Bryant, Bridgewater, inn- 
holders—J. and A. Hinton, Highbury Park, tavern- keepers—Harris and Hulme, 
Longton, Staffordshire, manufacturers of china—Gee senior and Tomlinson, Dukin- 
fie ld, Cheshire, tin-plate-workers—Cowper and Co, St. Paul's Churchyard, Manches- 
ter-warehou-emen ; as far as regards Toddd—Emes and Milton, New Cut, Limehouse, 
flexible canvas-manufactarers. BANKRUPTS 

Arruve, Ropert, and Forster, Josepa, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linendrapers, to sur- 
render Nov. 11, Dec. 1: solicitors, Messrs, Bell and Co. Bow Churchyard ; and Mr. 
Seymour, Newcastie-upon-Tyne. 

Cuampers, Cuirtes Joan, Leeds, oil-merchant, Oct. 31, Dee. 1: solicitors, Mr. 
Chester, Staple Inu; Messrs. Chapman and Roberts, Manchester; aud Mr. Foden, 
L eeds. 

Curry, Manwarinoe, Farnham, auctioneer, Oct. 30, Dec. 1: slicitors, Messrse 
Allen and Nicol, Queen Street, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghail 
Street. 

oe Henry Freprrtick WILLIAM, 
Oct. 27, Dec. 1: solicitors, Messrs. Fry and Co. 
Bele ie or, King’s Arms Yard. 

Hawkes, Wintram, and Jounson, Joun, Coventry, riband-manufacturers, Nov. 2, 
Dee. 1: solicitors, Messrs. Cox and Williams, Liucolu’s Inn Fields; and Mr. Wil- 
mot, Coventry. 

Hurcutxson, WirttaM, Bramley, Leeds, 
1: solicitors, Messrs. Hawkins and Co. 
Wormald, Leeds. 

Miner, Juux Toren, and Beprorp, Cottey, Kingston-upon-Hull, confectioners, 
Oct. 50, Dee. 1: solicitors, Messrs. Walmsiey aud Co. Chancery Lane; and Messrs. 
Lightfoot and Earnshaw, Hall. 

Pace. 
Messrs. Capes and Stuart, Gray’s Inn; aud Mr. Re 

Susars, Cuarves. Carey Street, coal-merchant, Oc 
White and Borritt, Lincolu’s Iun Fields; official as: 
Street Buildings. 

Tuomas, James Water and Sars Briste dl, 
citors, Messrs. W hite and — Bedford Row; and Messrs. Bevau, Bristol. 

Waker, SAMUEL juuivr, on, Yorkshire , coal-merchant, Oct. 29, Dec. 1: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Rickards and Wal ker, Lineo!n’s Iun Fields; and Mr. Barber, Brighouse. 

West, Henry. Ege stag Nort elk, draper, Nov. 3, Dec. 1: solicitors, Mr. Helme, 
Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Jay, Norwich. 

Wicox, Jacos, Warminster, carpenter, Oct. 26, Dec. 1: 
aud Co. New Inn; and Mr, Chapman, Warmiuster 

DIVIDENDS. 

Noy. 12, Chapman and yn *r, Grove, Soutl wi irk, flax — , rs—Nov. 10, Monk 
and Hod s, Maidsto ers — Nov. R, Tobin and Mitchell, Broad Street B ild- 
ings, ship handlers —N , Wartaaby an! Robinsen, Wi oA Street, silkmen— Nov. 





Lambeth, victualler, 
Mr. 


Stangate Street, 
Cheapside; official assignee, 


woolleu-eloth manufacturer, Oct. 27, Dee. 
New Boswell Court; and Messrs. Ray and 





Joun, Weedow Beck, Northamptonshire, carpenter, Nov. 2, Dec. 1: solicitors, 
c he, 


Daventry. 
Dec. 1: solicitors, Messrs. 
Mr. Lackington, Coleman 






yee, 


hotel-keepers, Oct. 29, Dec. 1: soli- 








solicitors, Messrs. Holme 




















10, Oven, Dover Street, Piccadilly, M- ilor—Nov. 10, Daniel, _Milbank Street, marble- 
merchant—Nev. 6, Hillier, Moutagi F Ludgate 
Lill, grocer—Nov. 12, La Beaun ck, Milton, 
zrocer— Nov. 11, Nash, Sulhamps a . ll, Joule, 
Ardwick, Manchester, brewer— Nc 19 Richa ards, Liverpool—Nov. ll, R. and F 






Palmer, Reading, coal-merchants—Nov. 17.Bulmer, York ler and chapman—Nov. 
17, Gibeson, Lincoln, wine-me: ig =i Edwards, Littheworth Gloucester, 
baker— Dec. 14, Brough, Pontyp ol, brewe . 13, Carven, Nantwich, banker. 
CERT 
é shown t the ¢ yntrary, on or before Nor. 10. 
1 Salisbury, bookseller—J. R. 





2 
~» 









Ty be granted, unless cause 















Yates, Maidstone, Keu th, junior, 
aud E. T: wylor, Mas bro, iware-m nufactarers—H dgsou, Salford, 
sizer— Dicke bury, innkeepe r—Austin, 
Armley, , fish merchaut— Nation, 
Bath, buteher- r aud Co. Manchester. cut- 
ton-spinners —Johnson, Lang Notting hhamshire, draper—Child, Caunon Street 
attoruey. SEQUE ; 

Burman, James, Newtyle. Fi hire, farmer, v. 16. 

Dicks: e, James, and Rosertsonx, James, Kilv railway-contractors, Oct. 26, 
Nov. 16. 

De FF, Danrer, Dundee, m 















Gaisuaw, Jesepx, Glas t 
Gainsuiw, Ausaose, G hotel-keeper, Oct. 33 Nov. 17. 





Friday, Octvber 23. 


Hey and Co. 
mi unufacturers 
shippi ny agent 
Cc hurch Street, Paddington, 
F and Spooner, South 
Goole, Yorkshire, 
re, sadlers—I[inson 


he a 



























hi ) 
Yorkshire, worst 
hat dyers. 


Co. Ore ey, 
Co. Mauchester, 


Panetas La 
Here 





r SHARE 

YeLLInGToN, James, Ross, 
Bonnor, Geoxor, Bermonds 
licitors, Messrs. Vincent aud Sl 
Basinghall street. 
















| oe s 















‘ . Vv 

A Newton, Ea t t West eT Lowe 
Pies i eV r-s vs n t s pay 

‘ tr. Lewes Aan 1’ 4 . Wi gM 
Liv rin y M Rx act 
Ra Sor ets serin 

s 4 s*Q sTRAT ONS 

Rana, ¢ nar, J $ ‘ Ot Nov, i? 

Car ix, Glasgow, | . i. a, Nev. iW 

hin Vy bs t . w J 4) y) Now v 
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PRICES CURRENT. 





Gold, Foreign in Bars -per 
Old Spanish or Pillar  Doliars 





BULLION. 


oz. 











| METALS, 
a Az 1044. Copper, British Cakes..per ton oe. Os.to 01.04 
Iron, British, Bars 150— € 0 



































































































































































































BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) ; Mexican Dollars AM y es Lead, British Pig 19 150— 0 0 
Saturday Monday. |\Tuesday.|/Vednes. Thurs. | Friday. | Silver in Bars, Standard. 0 5 Of | Steel, English... o —80 ¢ 
3 per Cent. Cousols....+e.0+-| 87+ | 87 86} 87 862 7 GRAIN, Marx Lane, October 23d. 
- ste ~ > egy Or as . iccee } Ay pd ry = ove The supply of English Wheat is moderate since Monday, and the arrivals of Foreigu 
per Cents. Reduced Stare 3) - 951 95 954 95 are diminishing ; notwithstanding which the trade is for the most part iu a very dor- 
3¢ per Cents. Reduce d o- jobRex d. 95% nad ore 3 o6e munt state, and but few country buyers purchasing. In the little business, however, 
SoS toc! aaa 96+ ty a nH 1 eH doing to-day in English Wheat, there is no material alteration in prices. Holders of 
ee = Br Bn 160 161 Foreigu Wheat are in some instances standing for a slight improvement in prices, but, 
a -weor ag A 10 a ier ont 24: Dt 243 242 aa this is very eatile to realize, although there is upon the whole a hetter feeling with 
ese 2414 2 24: eds se Saiticle 
Exchequer Bills 24d. p. -diem..| 5 pm. 2 3 2 2 2 regard to the ah . | pel sige e be 
India Bonds, 3 per cent. ...../ | 12 dis. 16 | — 14 10 13 Wheat, Re dNew., 3 to 5 Dee cosiasuees 85 to 40 “0 to ‘3 Oate, Feed +. 20 to 22 
rosaapclasiadicentis A oo é 2] e. oo 
FOREIGN FUNDS. “hee 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Ev _— ) Eine SAR “ig 2° 2 12.144 
Alabama (Sterling).....5p. Ct. 79 Ditto (Deferred).....5p. Ct.) 8% gs pag deals | Peas, Hog... . 41] artes = 40... 42) IM€ 000 290. 
Arkansas (1863)..+.....6 — —— |} Dittu....-....e.eee. -|};— 
Austrian, . ’ ‘ 5 — 106% | Ditto (Deferred) 6 — —- AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. puTY ON FOURION CORN 
Belgiz a ae oe | 96 ; | Michig e — senetaes Per Quarter Cinpe rial) of be ngland and Wales, | For the presout Wee 
elgian oor 3, Micon ime 2 | Ie waters nba - | Wheat 45, 3d. 87s. 7d. | Wheat veo. .0s B24. Bd. RVC seseeeree 145.085 
Brazilian ..... 5 — 3$ |) Mississippi (Sterling). cea aa Barley ... 36 2 arley ...s..2 7 10 | Beans. 0 
Buenos Ay res. AR .6 — | —— |! Neapolitan. ele | . Oats iscocoee 2 4 2 | Oats ceccceece © 7 9 [Peas soecceee 3 0 
OWbe..ccc00% 6 — —— || New York (18: 5 S5hex ex d 
Chilian. . 6 — — | 6 — | 872 FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Columbian of 182: 6 — | 22h Pennsylvania . 5 — | 834 Town-made per sack 535, to 58s. ey Fresh, Lis. Od. La loz. 
Danish. 3 = | 73s | Peruvian . ; sean’ — | — Bec ponas. seas 50 Car ow, 41. 14s. to 51. 2s. per ewt 
Th A ele i i oe ee 3 | 2h and Suffolk, on board shi p- ° BACON, aon x1] New, per cwt. 57s. to 63s. 
utch (Ex 12 Guilde ers).24 — | 49$ |) Portuguese . mel t Norfolk and Stockton 26 Cheshire, ».« 
Ditto (Ditto).... ae oy 44 | Ditto.. 5 N. Derby, Plain Is. to 6 
Freuch.. seccoees.d — {73f. 50c. {| Ditto (New) 5 — | 32% eter Sah oes A pty ate 
i 5 — | 10st. Russian ..... 5 1094 Rena een ers: fel en Tae ores ne avone 
ee eee |e Baars 5 — | & : . ape 
4 arg Maren | - snare Ra . . HAY and STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
vie See 84 Ditto (Deferred) .. 104 CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN, WHITECHAPEL, 
rer ta aL  (Sierting) 5 — 87 South Carolina.... — Hay, Goes °° > ae bag seeee sohics 
Maryland . 6 — 2 Tennessee .....4- x6 | 84 gg » Se ae 
Massac hussetts 5 — 102 United States Bank. secssee cee! 14 Clover..... eae OU ue AME worn, Mae 
Mexican er ces ~~ 264 Virginia....... ercecseed —— | —— Straw, Wheat - 38 .. 42 ee 
: _ , SHARES. eo : HOPS. POTATOES. 
as clai Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening. Kent Pockets ........ seveeeeee 1208, to 2608. | Scotch Reds ., ton 658, to 70st. 
(Last Official Quotat during the Week ling Friday E ) aa esaieeas ros 
Mines— |, Bauks— Choice D tte cae 2 ie hs a sep sha g ° 
Bolanos . sececcreccsoree| —— | Australasian ....cesseeseee.. [o8exd, Sussex Pockets, » 100 — 20 | Midating = 
¢ ath “ : ! 7 eesecee 220 — 2 Chats .eeseee o— 
Brazilian Imperial Rewenes vee-| 13 || British North American......| —— Superdine Ditto ....0-s++es» pena ia : 
Ditto (St. John del Rey).. —_ Golovial ...02scccescescscee] SOE ed ELS cen 
British Tron.....+.s0ee++ — {| Hibernian ............cccees| —— BUTCHERS’ MEAT. ; 
Cata Branca — | Loudou and Westminster .... 22! NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL* SMITHFIELD.* 
Cando: Ifa wees j|— London Joint Stock....+++.+ 12 Bs. Od. to Ss 6d. to 4s, Od... a 4d. to “ i to » ‘ed 
Cobre Copper...ceseeesseee) —— || National of Ireland .. 154 wit eee Se gin 4 se a as ‘ 
Railways— | || National Proviucial... «| ddt are. S418. ak ee eee ag 22" ab wae ce ae 
Eastern Counties........006+) 9 | Provineial of Ireland. —— Lamb. 0 0 . O08 .. 6 6 occas € CF oo € EC mw Oe 
Grand Junction ..... — | Union of Australia .. -| 3h ___* Tosink the offal—peraibs. — 
Great Western ..... 77+ Union of London.....eseeeee 4} HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. ; 
Liverpool and Mane hester. — | Docks— Bape ine: am 
London and Brightou . 27. =| East and West India.. ‘ 98 inde off eae me bec 
London and Blackwall. i) | BONG... cescwacaer soe 644 Pome SSP ORAN See SAe ney 2a ts a eee : we ssences 
Londou and Greenwic h. covees) —— St. Katherine ....ce.ssseeeee] 
London and Birmiugham.....| 156 | Miscellaneous—_ | TEA, PR ~ os. tdi. toSe, 24. 
Loudon and South-Western , 504 | Australian Agricultural.......! Congou, fine 84 10 
Souchong fir ° 


London and Croydon ,....... 104 
Manchester and Leeds....... 
Midland Counties .......... of 444 
North Midland ........cces.. 77 

South Eastern and Dover ..., 8+ | 


Canada , 





British American Land...... 


General Ste: LM severese 
, South Australian ..... 








ope 
Od, 








Bon a 
COFFE E, Fine Gn bd. y p.cwt, 


‘Monids (d per doe: ” discount) Os, 6d, Good Ordinary . 
COA 7 per ton 24s, Od. SUGAR, Mu~< ovado 
scocccocccs 235 6 6Sd. West India Molusses..29s, €d te 45s, Od. 














HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 
On Monday, the MERRY WIVES. 

FRA DIAVOLO. 

On Tuesday. the SPANISH CURATE. With TWO IN 
THE MORNING. Aud the GREEK BOY. 
On Wednesday, the SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

the BEGGAR’S OPERA. 

On Thursday, the SPANISH CU RAT E. 

Eutertainments. 

Dress Boxes, 7s.; Second Price, 3s. 6d. 
Secovd Circles, 5s.; Second Price, 2s. 6d. 
Second Price, 2s. G: lery, Is. 

PRIVATE BOXES to be had solely of Mr. Andrews, 
Booksetler, 167, New Boud Street. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI.— 
Proprietors, Messrs. Yares and GiapsTane. 

Crowded Houses! Last three uights of the present per- 
formances. On Thursday, (never acted), a Drama, to 
be called LAFFARGE; or a Romance of Rea) Life. 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
ROBESPIERRE ; or Two Days of the Revolution. 
After which, Peake’s FLIP FLAP FOOTMAN, 

To conclude with JACK SHEPPARD. 

Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 2s.; Galiery, 1s. Box Office open, 
in New Corridor, from 10 till 5. Private Boxes may 
also be had of Mr. Sams, Royal Library, Pall Mall; Mr, 
Esexs, & Mr. Mircuecy, Old Bond Strect ; Mr. ANDREWs, 
New Boud Street; aud Mr. Srourn, 12, Regent Street 

IOR AM A, RE GEN T'S PARK.— 

NEW EXHIBITION, representing the SHRINE 
OF THE NATIVITY, AT BETHLEHEM, pa uted by 
M. Renovx, from a Sketch made on the sper by Davip 
Roserts, Esq. A.R A. in 15069; and the CORONATION 
OF QUEEN VICTORIA in Westmiuster Abbey, by 
M. Bovron. Open from 10 to 4. 


To conclude with 


With 
With other 


First and 
Pit, 3s.; 











GACRE SD H: ARMON LC ‘SOCIET Y, 
EXETER HALL.--Frioay Ocroner 30. will ae 
repeated HANDEL'S ORATORIO, SAMSON. Prin- 
cipal Performers, Madame Caradori Allan, Miss Hawes, 
Mr. Pearsall, Mr. Novello, and Mr. Phillis. The 
Band and Chorus will consist of 500 Performers. Tickets, 
3s. cach: Reserved Seats, 5s.; may be had of ‘the priu- 
cipal Music-sellers; of Mr. Mev Ht Ly, 39, Charing Cross ; 
and of Mr. Rigs, 102, Strand, opposite Exeter Hall. 

T. Brewer, Hon. See, 














EST LONDON CE ME TE RY, 

OLD BROMPTON.— To be Sold, Fifteen Shares, 
at Ten Pound per Share Premium. This Cemete ry 
being the nearest to Lo adon of any of the Metropolitan 
Cemeteries, and in the ceutre of the populous parishes 
of Fuiham, Chelsea, Kensington, and Br mpton, cannot 
fail to become a source of much greater protit than the 
Harrow Road Cemetery, the Shares in which have re 
alized a premium of Ove Hundred per cent. Apply to 

r. Dow.ine, House-Agent, 450, West Strand. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


TEAM TO NEW YORK.—Tne 
3rITISH AND American Stream Navieation Com- 
PANY'S STEAM Surps are intended to leave as follows— 
THE BRITISH QUEEN, of 2,016 tons burden, 
aud 500 horse power, Lieut. R. Roserts, R.N. Com- 
mander. 
Lonnon, on Friday, the 30th October. 
PorrsmourH, on Sunday, the Ist November. 
New York, on Tuesday, the Ist December. 
PRESIDENT, of 2,366 tous burden, and 600 
horse power. M. M. K FANE, Commander. 
Lrverpour, on Tresday, the lst December. 
New York, on Friday, the Ist January 1841. 
For particulars, apply to Emerson aud Co. Paris and 
Havre; James Brauton, Hamburg; James Beale, Cork ; 
W. B. M'Kean, Leith; Johu Lindigren, Portsmouth ; 
and at the Company's Offices, Derby Buildiuys Feawick 
Street, Liverpool, and 2, Billiter Court, Billiter Square, 
London. 
For Freight, to Junius Smith, 4, Fen Court, Fenchurch 
Street; and at the Cc ompany 's Offices in Liverpool. 


] RITISH AND AUSTRALASIAN 

BANK, 55, Mu orgate Street, London.—- Notice to 
Money to 
and LET- 


THE 











parties wishing to eect Remittances of 
Australia or Van Diemen’s Land.— BILLS 
TERS of CREDIT will be 
this Bank, until further notice, upon Sydney and Port 
Philip iu Australia, or upon Hobart Town and Lann 
cestou in Van Diemeu’s Land, at the rate of 105/. 
for every sum of 1002. paid at this office. 


on 


Se PSEnut mber 20. 


G RICU LTURAL AND GENERAL 

L LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 29, New 

Bridge S. rect, ES ickfriars; Westeru Branch, 26, Suffolk 

Piace, Pall Mall Exst. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

Protective Securities for the Beuefit of the Assured not 
presented by any cther Institution. 

The most economical rates of premium consistent with 
safety. 

An iucreasing table for securing loans on debts re- 
quiring a less in :mediate payment for the whole term of 
life than usually demanded, 

Premiums payable annually, half-yearly, or monthly. 

Age admitted in the Policy. 

Policies grauted from 102. to 5.0002, 

Claims payable in one mouth after proof of death; and 
10/. per cent. immediately after satisfactory proof thereof, 











s eflecied in Ire and or Scctland recoverable in 
the cou sta of those countries. 

Eudowmeuts and Annuities, immediate and deferred, 
on advantageous terms, 

A Board of Management in attendance daily. 

Medical men rem - ited for their reports. 

C. F. Kiekmay, Resideut Manager. 

A liberal « susie allowed to Solicitors and A gents, 

Applications tor the office of Agent to the Lustitution 
inthe differeat towus of the Kin dom are invited, ad- 








granted by the Directors of 


dressed to the Resident Manager at the House of the 
Company, | 


Office of Ordnance, 12th October 1846, 

NHE Principal Officers of her Majesty’s 

Ordnance do hereby give Notice, that they will 
seil by Public Auction, at ‘the Tower, on Tuvrspay the 
Sth NovemBeR next, at Eleven o'clock in the Forenvon 
precisely, suudry Lots of Old Stores, consisting of 
Accoutrements, C Nothing. Great Coats, Boots and Shoes 
Bedstcads, Bedding, Sand Ba: ys, Tents, Drums, Buyles 
Trumpets, Sulphur Vivum, Cast Iron Pots, Bunting, 
Mathematical Lustruments, Old Iron and Steel, R. pe, 
Fire-Wood, and various other Articles. The whole of 
which may be viewed at the Tower, as expressed in 
the Catalogues, Four Days previous to the Sale, (Sunday 
excepted,) from 10 o'clock till 4, upon applicatiou to the 
Principal Storekeeper's Office at that place, where 
Catalogues of the Lots and Concitious of the Sale will 
be delivered to those persons who may apply for the 
same. By Order of the Board, 

B. Byaam, Sec retary. 
Oftice of Ordnauce, 30th September 1840. 
T= Principal Officers of her Majesty's 

a Orduance do hereby give Notice, that they are 
ready to dispose of to such Persons as may be willing to 
Tender for the same, a Quantity of Obsolete and Unser- 
viceable Iron Ordnance, Old Shot and Shells, Old 
Wrought and Cast-iron, in Store, at the Royal Arsenal 
at Woolwich, which have been divided into Lots. and 
may be viewed, upon application to the Storekeeper at 
that place, any day (Sunday excepted) previous to the 
day fixed for the delivery of the Teuders. 

A Catalogue of the several Lots may be obtained by 
Persous willing to become Purchasers, at the St_re- 
keeper's Office, Wo lwich, and at the Secretary's Office, 
iu Pall Mall, where the Tenders for the whole o: auy 
number of the said Lots, are to be delivered on or before 
Tuespay, the 27th Ocroser next. 

sy order of 











the Board, 
‘zR. Byam, Secretary. 


Office of Ordn: ance 7th October (840. 
HE Principal Officers of her Majesty's 
Orduance do hereby give Notice, that Six Thirty- 
two Ponnders, Iron Guns, Five Wooden Gan Carriages, 
(objects of great curiosity) recently recovered from the 
wreck of the Royal George at Spithead, after having 
lain in the sea upwards of 50 years; a number of Great- 
Cui wei aud Cloaks, Blankets, Rugs, Wheels, Platform car- 
s, Wrought irou Gun Carri Sides of Carriages, 
Mey yp-heads, Broom and Brush-heads, Old Ma hog: n 
Cherry tree Chairs, Horse Collars, Saddle me. “Crap: 
pers, Felling Axes, Shovels Spades,and Engiue Backets, 
with a quantity of old Bed tickea, Woollen and Linen 
articles, Cuttings of Lea her, Old Harness, Junk, Tin, 
Copper, Brass and Pewter articles, Firew.od, &c. Xe. 
and Four Stacks of Hay, will be sol by Public Auctiou, 
in the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, ou Taurs ay, the 29th 
Ocroper 18.0, at LL o’ Clock in the forenoon precisely. 
May be viewed from 10 to 4 o’Clock, ‘ou the three 
days previous to the sale. 
Catak »gues may be had at the Ordnance Office, Pall 
Mall, Tower of bones. and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 
By order of the Brard, 
R. Byuam, Secretary. 
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DRIVATE TUTOR—A_ Clergyman 


for some years Tutor toa Nobleman, aud subse- 
neutly receiving Six Pupils into his House, a moderate 
distance from London, would be glad to fill a Vacanc 
with a Geutleman’s Son, whose E:iucation or Health 
may require more than common attention. Letters ad- 
dressed to the Reverend I. C. C. Post Office, Hampton 
penn Middlesex, will be forwarded to him. 


(NLUB CHAMBERS ASSOCIATION, 
15, Regent Street.--To be Sold, at a moderate 
Premium, Twenty-five Ten Pound Shares in this splendid 
establishment, entitling the Purchaser, if approved of by 
the Committee, to the privileges of the Club: Room, 
without Entrance-fee, or Annual Subseription. A most 
desirable Investment for Country Geutlemen, who are 
not members of a London Club, or who wish to save the 
expeuse of one. A dividend of at least Five per cent. 
will be guaranteed from Christmas next. Apply to J.C, 
care of Mr. Hoop, Hatter, 40, Old Bond Street, 
REEMASONS' and GEN ERAL LIFE 
AS-URANCE, LOAN, ANNUITY, and 
REVERSIONARY INTEREST COMPANY, 
11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
PATRONS. 

Right Hon. the Earl of | Right Hon, Lord Reay 
Scarborough, P.S.G.W. Right Hoe. Lord Saltoun 
Right Hon. the Earl of| Sir Fred. G. Fowke, Bart. 

Mexborough, P.G.M. P.S.G.W. and PD. Prov. 

West Riding of Yorkshire | G.M. of Leicestershire 
Right Hon. the Earl of Lei- | Gen. Sir Joseph O Hallo- 

cester, P.G.M.of Norfolk C.B 
Right Hon. Lord Viscount 

Daugannon .W 
Right Hon. Lord Viscount Rowland Alston, Esq. M.P. 

Combermere, G.C. B.aud P.S.G.W. and R.W. Prov. 

P.G.M. of Cheshire G.M. for Essex 

DIRECTO 
Swynfen Jervis, Esq. N. P. Chairman. 
William Day, Esq. 
SirW.A. Dillon,R. K K.C.H 
F. C. Dodsworth, Esq. 
Joseph Holl, Esq. Charles Robe eos Esq. 
James Jephson, Esq. Sir Thomas Usher, R.N. 
William King, Esq. C.B. and KG. it. 
MEDICAL ADVISERS. 

If. U. Thomson, Esq. M.D. Piceadilly. 

H. B.C. Hillier, Esq. Alfred Place. 

H.S. Illingworth, Esq. Arlington Street. 

Among the many advantages to the Assured in this 
Compauy are, the option of taking the profits in cash; 
adding to the policy; reducing the premium, or receiving 
an annuity; of effecting assurauces upon incieasing or 
decreasing pre miums, and, without partici ipa tion of 
profits, at reduced premiums; aud of credit tor half of 
the first five years’ premiums; policies uot forfeited, if 
the premium remain unpaid at the time of Lecoming 
eae no error, but ouly fraud to vitiate a policy. Lives 
below the ordiuary standard of healti insured at a mo- 
derate increase of rate. Facilities for effecting Loans. 
The business of the Company vot contived to the Ma- 
sonic body. Commission allowed to solicitors and 
agents. A Director in attendance daily. 

RATE PER CENT. 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 
£ 








Magrath, K.H. 





George G. Kirby, Esq. 
Lawrence Kortright, Esq. 
Richard Alex. Price, Esq. 















WITH a 20FITS. 
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Josepn Bernier: « Seormany: 
RITANNIA LIFE SsU RANCE 
COMPANY, No. 1, Princes Strect, Bank, and 8, 
Kiug William Street, City, London. 
Capital, £1,000,000. 

Notice is hereby given, that the BUSINESS of the 
STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE - ASSURANCE 
COMPANY has been TRANSFERRED to this Com- 
pany; aud all persous holding !’olicies issued by the 
said C ompany are informed that, is soon us the Renewal 
will be granted to them by the Directors of bec Com- 
pany, at the same rates of premium which they now pay, 
and without any charge for stamp duty ; wad all claim- 
ants ou Policies issaed by the said Standard of E ngland 
Life Assurance C Jompany are informe ed that such gai ms 
will be discharged by the Directors of this Company as 
s00n as the same shall have been substantiated. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE BRITANNIA COMPANY. 

A most economical set of Tables—com pated expressly 
for the use of this Institution, from autlieutic and com- 
pleie data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 
Pr can be offe ed without compromising the safety of 

the Tustitution. ‘ 

lnecreasing Rates of Premium o3 a new and remark- 
able plan for securing loaus or delis; ess immediate 
payment being required on a Policy tor was whole term 
of life thay in auy other office. 

Premiums may be paid either J 
or Quarterly, in one sum, or in a lin 
paymen s. 

A Board of Directors in attendance d: ily at 2 0’Clock. 

Age oi the Assured in every cas nitted.in the Policy. 

Ail claims payable within One Month aiter proof of 
death, 

Medieai Attendauts remunerated in all cases for their 
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eR Morartsun, Re 
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BOOKS, 
VALUA.~ “REEK MANUSCRIPTS, &c. 


N ESS. FLi'1 CHER & WHEATLEY 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, on Monnay next, Ocroser 26, aud Two 
following Days, at Oue each Day, a Valuable COL- 
LECTION of BOOKS, including Biblia Sacra Poly- 
glotta, edidit B. Walton, 6 vols. ; Boydell’s Honghton 
Gallery, 2 vols. ; Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, 
edited by Caley, Ellis, and Bandinell, complete, in 
parts; Musée Fraueais. 4 vols. original edition, boards, 
uncut; P. Enderbie, Cambria Triumphans, fine copy, 
rare; Collier's Ecclesiastical History, 2 vols.; Painter's 
Palace of Pleasure, by Haslewood, 2 vols. half-russia; 
Watts’s Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols. calf; Wood's 
Athen Oxoniensis, by Bliss, 4 vols.; Lysons’ Environs 
of London, illustrated with above 500 additional Plates, 
4 vols.; Holy Bible, by D’Oyly and Mant, interleaved, 
in 6 vols. calf; Dibdin’s Typographical Antiquities, 4 
vols.; Landon, Aunales du Musée, 22 vols. ; London 
Encyclopedia, 22 vols. ; New Sporting Magazine, 17 
vols.; Standard Novels, Plates, 58 vols Dodsley’s 
Annual Register, 80 vols. half-calf; Quar erly Review, 
63 vols. half-ea'f; Edivbw gh Review, 69 vols, half- 
russia; Shak T. Reed, 21 vels.; &c. 
Valuable G oe "of the Fifteenth Century, 
Collection of British Essayists, Medical Books, Facetie, 
Mag: 0 and Reviews, a few Prints, &e. May be 
vie ‘weil yand Cc atalogue she ad 


THE F. ‘AMIL Y LIB RARY, Vols. 74 and 75 
On Monday, the 2d of November, in 2 vols 
with Portraits, Price 10s. 
N ARRATIVES OF PERIL 
SUFFERING. 
By R. A. Davenvort. 
Ty two ba age Forming Vols. 74 and 75 of the 
AMILY LIBRARY. 
Printed tor Tuomas Teaa@ Cheapside ; 
by all other Booksellers 
*,* The Family Library will be completed in Eighty 
Volumes. 

























London : and Sold 





NEW WORKS, 
Printed for LONGMAN, ORME, and CO. 
HOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL 
WORKS, Vol. I. Portrait and Vignette, 5s. 
cloth lettered. : Z 2. 
D* TAYLOR'S NATURAL HIS- 
TORY OF SOCIE — 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s 
cloth lettered. 
HE REV. J. E. RIDDLE'S ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; or, Anuals of the 
Christian Church. 8vo. 15s. cloth lettered. 


EREIRA’S MATERIA MEDICA 
py Savona Senge Natural History, Preparation, 
Properties, Composition, Effects, and Uses of Medicines. 
2 vols. Svo. with | nearly 300 ge ents, 2/. cloth lettered. 


. ELLIO TSON'S HUMAN PHY- 


OL OGY. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. numerous II- 








lustra cloth. 
6. 
ISTON'S ELEMENTS OF SUR- 
GERY. 2d Edit. Pls ites aud Wood-cuts, Svo. 25s. 


cloth lettered. 
R. HOLL AND'S MEDICAL 
NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 2d Edition, 

8vo. 18s oe 





1241 Woeod-cuts, 50s. cloth. 
9. 
NMC RRAY’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
i sEOGRAPHY. 2d Edition, corrected to 1840, 
with above 1.000 [lnstrationus on Woed, 1 very thick vol. 
8vo. 60s. cloth lettered. 
ro )0=OADVERTISERS.—Remarkable 
Application of the Reduced Postage. Published 

This Dav. No. 9. of the POST MAGAZINE, combining, 
Ist. A Magazine of Useiul Information; 2d. A Post 
Label; 3d. A Sheet of Letier-Paper. 
The uovel advantage offered by the Post Magazine 
iat the space frequently left blank in letter sheets, 
is here occupied by useful business notices, or instructive 
informatiou, 

Plan of Dis 











ibution—For the security of advertisers, 
d impression of five thousand copies will 


be open to their iuspection, at the Office, Wine-oflice 


; Court. during the whole day preceding the day of pub- 


j; that the public 


| 
i 


lication; and as a guarautee of actual distributiou, a 
book will be kept, to be at all times open to their in- 
spection, in whic ch will be inserted the uames and resi- 
i tty supplied, together with the number 





dences of eve ry 

taken. Not asin 

office without such entry being made. 
Advertisers will be entitled to receive, 








at the simple 


| cost of the label, two dozen copies for every five-shilling 


advertisement; and a proportioual number for adver- 
tisemeuts of greater price. 

The seilers of stamps will be supplied at a rate that 
will aff them au increased proiit of eight per cent. 
over the sale of stamped covers. 

The public will be charged lid. each, being little 
more than they pay for an Office cover, for which they 
obtain a usi “tial publication and a sheet of letter paper. 
Iu fact, deducting the charge for stamped covers, all 
ive for the Post Magazine itseif, is 
simp!y 6¢. per quire; De ing nor >» thau half the price "e 
which they must pay for letter-paper of the same quality 

F.r the conveuience of adverus ‘rs requiring copies for 
private ciret ulars to be place: on the first or second pazes, 
the Proprietor will unde rta’e to» riut such notice es, upon 
extra cupies ata small auditional charge. 

As it is not expected thi t a,U00 stamped copies dis- 
tributed upon the plan above developed will meet the 
ri smands of the public, and as none ut parties liceused 

sell stamps can legally dispose of the Posr Magazine 
in 1 its ki ibe ‘tied form, “whi itever number may be required 
above 5,000 will be printed iu au extra edition, upon 
oe rior paper 
the purpose of pes ssing 
vally, without a label. 
Posr Macazine may be ol 
Rockselier or Pamphlet de ; lity 
that Chambers’s Journal, or any other similar publica- 
tion rag = ocuie Oftice Hours from 1 till 

» Wine-oflice Court, Ficet Street. 



























and charged at the retail price of 1d., for 
through the hauds of the 
Copies of this e iti 


trade 
n of the 





ia 











le copy will oe allowed to leave the 





5. embellished | 


AND | 


LL THE FASHIONS FOR 
NOVEMBER.—HER MAJESTY QUEEN 
VICTORIA aud PRINCE ALBERT, in the Fashions for 
the Season. Whole-length Portraits of them. The 
Fashious will comprise every novelty, in Six beautifully 
Engraved and Coloured Plates of unexampled excels 
lence , uot to be equalled. They will be Published in 
THE WORLD OF FASHION, Monthly Magazine of 
the Courts of London aud Paris, on the 3lst of October. 
It will be a most Splendid and Unparalleled Number. 
Price ouly Two Shillings. Published at 299, Strand, 
Loudon. Sold by all Booksellers and Dealers in News- 
papers. 





WARTON’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
In 3 large vols. 8vo. Price 37s. bound in cloth, 


HE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 

POETRY, from the close of the Eleventh Century 
to the commencement of the Eighteenth Century; to 
which are prefixed Three Dissertations: 1. Ofthe Origin 
of Romantic Fiction in Europe—2. On the Introduction 
of Learning into Eugland—3. On the Gesta Romanorum. 
By Tuomas Warton, B.D. Oxon. from the Edition of 
1824, superintended by the late Richard Price, Esq. in- 
cluding the Notes of Mr. Ritson, Dr. Ashby, Mr. Douce, 
and Mr. Park. 

The present Edition has been prepared and superin- 
tended by Ricuarp Taytor, F.S.A. numerous Corree- 
tious and additio.al Notes having been communicated 
by Sir F. Mappen, F.S.A. &e. aud other eminent An- 
tiquaries, whose contributions are acknowledged in the 
Advertisement of the Editor. 

London: Printed for Tuomas Teae, 73, Cheapside. 





In 1 volume, post 8vo. Price 10s. 67. 
NGL1IS T.ON, A 
By Grace WenstER. 

«© Tngliston’ is a remarkably well-written tale, of the 
best of all dese viptions of novels—the domestic. The 
humour and the pathos of the tale are both excellent.”’ 
Scotsman. 

«* Ingliston’ is a very agreeable tale; and, what is 
better, it is a story that cannot be read without improving 
the heart as well as pleasing the imagination. The pul- 
pit or the sermon-bovk never taught a purer moral les- 
son thau does the simple aud affectivg history of Marga- 
ret Inglis.”’—Edinburgh Advertiser. 

“«* Ingliston’ is a Doric tale of tl ie West, drawn to the 
life as by the pencil of Hogarth.’’—Scottish Pilot. 

Virutam Tarr. Edinburgh; Jonn M Lrov, Glasgow; 
J Cuaumers, Dundee; aud Brown and Co. Aberdeen. 


TALE. 












On November 19th 
Will be Published, by the Srationers’ Company, 
With their Almanacks for 1841, 
ABLES REQUISITE TO THE USE 
OF NAUTICAL MEN, ASTRONOMERS, and 
OTHEKS, intended particulaly as supplementary to 
the ‘*Nautical Almanack’’ and ‘ White’s Ceiestial 
Atlas.”’ 
To which is prefixed, 

AN INTRODUCTION E PL ANATORY of their 
USE. with IMPROVED METHODS and RULES for 
determining the Latitude and Longitde at Sea, and of 
resolving the most useful Problems in Nautical Astro- 
homy. 

By Ouryravs Gregory, LL.D. F.R.A.S.; W.S. B. 
“‘Wootuouse. Esq F.R.A.S.; and James Hann, Esq. 
of King’s Coll 


Ww ith WHITE'S EPHEMERIS prefixed, the Price is 








Dp URE'S DICTIONARY OF | *;°%: 
ARTS, pti FACTURES, &e. 2d Edition, 


London : Sold by Grornat Greenutrt, a! the Hall of 
the Company of Stationers, L sat Street. 


LMANACKS, POR THE YEAR 


Z 18 
PRINTEW FOR THE COMPANY OF STATIONERS, 
To be Published ou Tuurspay, November 19th, 














s. d. 
FRANCIS MOORE'S ALMANACK ......Price 0 % 
GOLDSMITI’S ALMANACK, ENLARGED... @ 6 
THE LADY'S AND GENTLEMAN'S DIARY, 

WOR PE see cie rn ccareccdacinedean ainadds 0 
RIDE RS BRITISH MERLIN ....... Daceaeed we: 0 
JOHN PARTRIDGE S ALMANACK .......... 0 9 
MOORES ALMANACK IMPROVED.........0 9 
CLERICAL ALMANACK......... xoxenanagee a 
LONDON SHE E T ALMANACK, ona ictolos 

plate...s.. : iehuwsmrceecuuneuecrante 0 6 
WHITES CLE STIAL ATLASS or New Ephe- ‘ 

WORE cea os wea cranvarcedsecasioahneavensesaeue 
The Same. bow und ‘with a Se ica of ‘Tables ri squisite 

to the Use of Nautical Menu, Astroaome 3 

intended as Supp!ementary to the ‘* Nautical AL 

manack,’’ and ** White's E phemeris’’...... ~-5 6 
WING’S SHEET ALMANACK ..,.00-.-: 00008 0 6 
THE CLERGYMAN S ALMAN ACK. padcacrcerme 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S ALMANACK......... 1 0 
THE MECHANIC'S ALMANACK........ saaet, 
THE MEDICAL ALMANACK.....6....26 ene 10 
THE FAMILY ann PAROCHIAL ALMANACK 1 0 

| THE STATIONERS’ ALMANACK (witha beau- 

tiful Engraviug) ....-csccsccccesececccces jp ctaier Mec 


COUNTY A L MANACKS, 
Sixpence each. 
WITH USEFUL TABLES, ADAPTED Tt 
CuUNTY, ViZ.— 
. Middlesex, Hertfor shire, Essex, Kent, Surrey, and 
Su-sex 
. Coruwa I, Devon, Somerset, 
Glouceste Worcester, Hereford, 
Sout h Ww ides, 
»\ Norfolk, Saf 
Bedtord. 


» TO EACI 


aud Dorset. 
Moumouth, and 


to 





te 


, Cambridge, Ely, Huntingdon, and 


5. Warwick Ne wthamp‘on, Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, 
Nottingham, and Derby. 

6. Cheshire, Lancashire , Shropshi re, Stafford, and North 
Wates. 

7 Will ts, Hants, Ox'ord, Berks, and Backs. 


8. York, Durham, Northumberlaud, Westmoreland, an 
C ui amberland. 
*.* All the above Almanacks are distinguished by the 
Arms of the Company. avd by the Words — 
” _— -_ w the Com > STATIONERS, 
Sold by Gec REENHILL, 
At their ‘Th tu, in Lupgare Srreet, Lonpon.”” 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Just Published, 
PEECH OF THE LORD BISHOP 
OF NORWICH in the House of Lords on Sub- 
scription, on May 26, 1840. With Notes, Price ls. 
Loudon: J. Hatcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly; and 
Messrs. Rrvineton and Co. 


LAW OF MARRIAGE. 
This Day is Published, Price Is. 
BSERVATIONS ON THE PRO- 
HIBITION OF MARRIAGE IN CERTAIN 
CASES OF RELATIONSHIP BY AFFINITY. 
By A CLerGyMAN. 
London: See.ry and Burnstne, Fleet Street. 








Just Published, the Second E gee ag much enlarged, 
with Plates, Price 
N DISEASES OF T HE BL ADDER 
AND PROSTATE GLAND. 
By Wittt1am Counson, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, &c. 


London: Loneman, Orme, and Co, 





NEW WORK BY MISS PARDOE., 
Qh the Ist of November will be Published, in 3 vols. 
cloth, Price 1/. 11s. 64. with Engravings, 
HE CITY OF THE MAGYAR; 
or Hungary and her Institutions in 1839-40. 
By Miss Parpor, Author of ‘‘ The City of the Sultan,’’ 
** The Beauties of the Bosphorus,”’ &e. 


London: George Virtus. 


Practice. 





Now Ready, Price 18s. el 
GLOSSARY OF CIV tL ENGI- 
NEERING, eomprising its Theory and Modern 
By 8. C. Breers, 
Author of ‘* Railway Practice.’ 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 
Tint and Boeve, Fleet Street; and J. Weave, High 
Holborn. 





READING a, abe SOCIETIES, 


| I INTS FOR. “T HE FORMATION 
OF READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
with an improved pian for rendering them more exteu- 
sively available and efficient. 
To be had of the Booksellers, or forwarded gratis, and 
Post-free, to orders addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. 
Sacnpers and Ortey, Conduit Street. 





Immediately will be Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HRONICLES OF LIFE. 
By Mrs. C. Baron Wizson. 
By the Same Author, Just Published, 
A VOLUME OF LYRIC8&. 


12mo. cloth, elegant, gilt leaves, Price 10s. 64. 
T. and W. Boonr, 29, New Bond Street; Oxiver 


and Born, Edinburgh. 





The Concludiug Volume of Colonel Naprer’s 
ISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE 
PENINSULA AND THE SOUTH of FRANCE, 
Svo. with Plans. 
And the Third Edition of the Third Volume, are mae 
uly. 
The Six Volumes sold se yarately, 
T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street; 
and Boyn, Edinburgh. 


‘I YALES OF THE SOUTH SEA 
MISSIONARIES ; for the Use of Young Persons. 
By the Author of “ The Pee »p of Day.’ 
Lately Published, 
THE NIGHT OF TOIL; or a Familiar Account of 
the Lahours of the First Miss ionaries in the South Sea 


Price 20s. each. 
OLIVER 





Islands. With Illustrations. 1 vol. foolscap, cloth 
boards, Price 6s. 
London: 5. Harcaarn and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


ROBERT MACAIRE IN ENGLAND. 
In 3 vols. post 8vyo embellished with Lighteen inimitable 


Iustratious by Phiz, 
Rovert MACAIRE in ENGLAND. 





A Tale. 
By Grorcr W. M. Reyxorps. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 
: Published by Tuomas Teas, 73, Chenpside ; 
t rao ad at all Circulating Libraries in the 
vaom,. 


Loud 
and m 








L IF E, HEA AL’ T} H, “AND DISEASE. 
by Epwarp Foun ‘s N, Surgeon. 
4th Edition, 12mo. ¢] Joth, Price 6s. 
“Te the healthy we recommend this work that they 


-to the 
w to recover that 
but they are 


Tray 


know low to preserve “a ut which they enjoy 
that they may learn ho 
y have lost. The rules are few, 
'—Metrupolitan Magazine 

Simpkin, Margsuais., aud Co. ; 







Ipswich: 





Just Pablis ch d, rie 
MABINOG ION, Part III. 
Bi —* =e adnan T. 
ance of GERAINT, 
: + Remrtaly 6 rue, and Co.; Llandovery: 
W. Rees. Of whom may be had, 
Part 1, Containing THE LADY OF THE FOUN- 


-—. 


PEREDUR AB EVRAWC; A Tale of 























Bi TOTHEC A CL ASSIC x or, a 

tassical Dictio ary, ou a plan eutire ly new; 

ig an uth ‘nticaud minute account of the proper | 
aon h occurin Greek and Latin Authors. 

By Jouwn Dymock, LL.D. and by Tomas Dymoce, M.A. 
“We siveerely h pe that this elaborate and excel 
Jently ¢ tk will be ly appreciated, Ifa | 
persc: ‘ assical history and learned | 
allu-ion were to read thia over ‘ty, we might | 
almost enture to say that the maxim ould be dis- | 
proved, that ‘there is no royal road to le arming.’ We | 
should think it to be a necessary appendaye to every | 

und a library where it wos wot to be 





— Metropolitan Magazine. 


found in- | 
Landon; Loxoxan, Oxme, and Co, 


On the 31st of October will be ° 


{® HEATH’S AN; ai or Pil &e. 
FOR 1841. 
KEEPSAKE. Edited by Lady Brrsstnoron. 2ls. 
PICTURESQUE ANNUAL— BELGIUM. By T. 
Roscor. Price 21s 
BOOK of BE AUTY. Edited by Lady BressrneTon. 
Price 21s. 


12 Designs by Herserr. 


Third and 


LEGENDS of VENICE. 


4to. Price 21s. 
CHILDREN of the NOBILITY. 
last Series, Price 2ls. 
London : Lonoman, Orme, and Co. 


ISHER’ S DRAWING-ROOM 

SCRAP-BOOK. By Mary How:rr. Thirty-six 
Plates, elegantly bound in “satin, Price One Guinea, will 
be Published ou the 3lst instant. 


0, 
SCRAP-BOOK. By the 
Sixteen Plates, 


4to. 








Als 

FISHER’S JUVENILE 
Author of ‘* The Women of England.” 
handsomely bound, 8vo. Alsos 

VOLUME TWO of CONSTANTINOPLE and the 
SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA. Forty-eight Plates, 
bound in morocco, Price 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Fisner, Son, and Co. London, Chatham Street, Man- 
chester, and Hunter Street, Liverpool. 





Tweifth Edition, Price cloth 9s., silk lls. of 


HE WOMEN OF ENGLAND, 
Their Social Duties and Domestic Habits. 
$y Mrs. Exnis. 


*« Tf we could have our own way, every family should 
order a copy of ‘ The Women of England.’ Husbands, 
especially young husbands, should buy it for their wives; 
fathers for their daughters ; | brothers for their sisters.” 
— Methodist Magazine. 
Fisner, Son and Co. London ; Chatham Street, Man- 
ches er; and Hunter Street, Liverpool. 


RELIGIOUS AND CURISTIAN LIBERTY. 
Just Ready, Complete in 1 vol. 12mo. neat cloth, 5s. 64. 
FFYRACTS FOR THE PEOPLE: 
designed to Vindieate Religious and Christian 
Liberty. 

A list of the Tracts contained iv this volume (any of 
which may be had separately) is on hand at the Pub- 
lisher’s. 

Errincuam Wirson, 18, Bishopsgate Street Withiu ; 
and J. S. SMALLFIELD, 69, Newgate Street. 


TILT'S CHEAP AND CORRECT ALM ANACKS, 
HE MINIATURE, ALMANACK, 


- in cloth gilt, with India Rubber back, 6d. or roan 
tuck, Is. size 24 by 14 inches. 

2. THE POCKET ALMANACK, or Goldsmith Im- 
proved, strougly bound, cloth gilt edges, 9d. or in roan 
tuck, ls. 6d. 

3. THE HAND-BOOK ALMANACK, and Register 
of Engagements and Bills due, 6d. 

Titt and Boove, Fieet Street; and all Booksellers. 


FULLER S WORTHIES OF ENGLAND. 
I 3 large vols. 8vo. Price 27s. bound iu cloth, 


HE HISTORY of the WORTHIES 
OF ENGLAND. 
By Tuomas Futter, D.D. 
Author of ‘‘ The Church History of Britain,’ &c. &e 
A New Edition, containing Brief Notices of the most 
celebrated Worthies of England who have flourished 
since the time of Fuller; with explanatory Notes and 
eopious Indexes, by P. Austin Nurraun, LL.D. 
uondon: Printed for T. Teas, Cheapside; and Sold by 
all other Buoksellers. 


MARY HOWITT'S TALES FOR THE PEOPLE 
AND THEIR CHILDREN. 
Tn lL handsome pocket vol. Price 2s. 6d. bound, 
OWING AND REAPING; ; or, What 
Will Come of It. Forming part of a Series, 
By Mary Howirr, 
Entitled ‘* Tales for the People and their _ a 
Ry the Same Author, and Sold separatel 
STRIVE AND THRIVE, a Tale; also, HOPE ON! 
HOPi. EVER! Price 2s. 6d. each. 

London: Printed for THomas Trae, 73, Cheapside. 

















This Day is Published, Price ls. 
VHE PRESENT STATE of AURAL 
SURGERY, with New Modes of Treating Deaf- 
ness and other Diseases of the Ear; with Remarks 
founded on the experience of upwards of 39,000 Cases. 
By J. Harrison Curtis, Evq. 

Anrist to the late King aud to their Royal Highnesses 
the Dutchess of Ke nt: and mee hess ‘ f Gloncester s anc 
Surgeon te = Royal Di ses of the 
Ear. London: Jonx Caurcutnn, Princes S rert, Soho. 

Just Published, Price 31s, 62. cloth lettered, iNus trated 
with Twenty-nine highly-finished E ong gi avings on Steel, 


~ npwa rds of 350 Vignettes on V 
“DE SCRIP- 












YREECE, PICTORIAL, 
TIVE, and HISTORICAL. 
By Curistopner Wornsworrn, D.D. 
‘An able work, aud beautifully iliustrated.’’—Times. 
‘ A work of almost aurivalled sp! evdour aud interest.’ 
—Glouce ster Chronicle. 
‘A most beautifully, in fact, superbly-embellished 
work.’— Naval and Military Gazetle. 
London: Wa. 8S. Oxra and Co. Am 
noster r Row, 


aL as 


en Coruer, Vater- 


n 8 ri 13s. cloth lettered, 

P RODU C T IVE RESOURCES 
OF INDIA. 

By J. Fornes Rovner, M.D. F.RS. &e. 

Late of the Medical Staff of the Benyal Army, aud Su- 
perintendent of the Hon, E.1. Company 8 Botanic 
Garden at Saharaupore; aud Anthor of * Iilustra- 
tious of the By. tany and other branches of the Natural 
History of the Himalaya Mountains.” 

“We feel that, with every disposition to do tustice to 
Dr. Royle’s labours, we have failed in giving any thing 
like an idea of the ir value and i nportance. The conteuts 
of his volume are so vi varied md interesting, that it is ab 
s lately Smpentile in so short a notice, to do justice to 
it.” pita October 10th, 1840. 

*The arly pages of the Essvy are a lucid aud well- 
written ake tch of the arts of culture in other parts of the 
world.’—xaminer. 

London ; Wa. H, Auten and Co. 7 
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. «13, Great Marlborouzh Street. 
YHE NEW VOLUME of Sir E. L. 
BULWER’S WORKS, for Novemaenr, will contain 
PELHAM ; or the Adventures of a Gentleman. 
Illustrated uniformly with the 5 preceting Volumes. 
Henry Conpurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street ; and Orders received by all Booksellers. 


ms §. NEW NOVEL. 
ow Hist all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


HE HISTORY OF A FLIRD 


Related by HerseEtr. 

** A capital novel.”"—Weekly — 

« An admirable novel.” —Drs; 

* Among the best novels of ni kind for many years 
given to the world by the English press. Easy in mans 
ner, sound in moral, various in its display of common- 
place and uncommon charaeter, the lively Louisa Vau- 
sittart’s chronicle of her misdeeds thoroughly succeeds 
in enchaining atiention, and makes up a he ealthy, whole 
some, agreeable book. We heartily recommend it, as a 
genuine, useful, and interesting antidote to the long even- 
ings of the coming winter.’’— Atheneum. 

Henry Cousury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street. 


13, Great Marlborough Street, Oct. 24. 
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I. 

SCENES AND SPORTS IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
By Ma‘or E. Narrex, 46th Regiment. 2 vols. post 8va 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

If. 


THE SIEGE OF FLORENCE, an Hi storical Re 
mance. By Danie, Macartny, Esq. 3 vols. 
III. 


CAPTAIN HENRY HAVELOCK’S NARRATIVB 
OF 4 THE LATE WAR IN AFFGHANIS!IAN, 2d 
Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. with a complete Map of the 
Seat of War, 21s. bound. 


IV. 
THE NAVAL SURGEON, 
« Cavendish,” ‘The Flying Datchman,” &c. 
(Just Ready.) 
Henry Co.surn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


By the Author 
3 vole 





This Day » foolscap 8vo. with ‘pce Illustrations, 
Price 


ECREATIONS ‘IN PHYSICAh 


GEOGRAPHY, or the Earth as it is. 
By Miss R. M. Zornuin. 
II. 


RECREATIONS IN ASTRONOMY, with a Glossary, 
and upwards of Filty a Price 43. 6d. By Rew 
Lewis Tomitnson, M.A 


III. 

RECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY, with a Prelimi- 
nary Discourse on the Nature and Advantages of Geo- 
logy, auda Glossary. By Miss Zornrin. “With Illus- 
trations, Price 4s. 6d. 

IV. 
‘nthe Press, 

RECREATIONS IN CHEMISTRY, by Tromas 
Gairriras, Chemical Lecturer at St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, 
. London: Joun W. Parxer, West Strand. 

LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Just Ready, Nes. 108 and 109, Price 6d. each, of 
THE FARMERS’ SERIES OF THE LIBRARY OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, comprising 
r j YHE COTTAGER'S MANUAL. 
By J. C. Lovron, F.L.S. H.S. &c. 

London: Barowin and Cranock, Paternoster Row. 

*,* These Two Numbers complete a Third Volume of 
HU: SBANDRY, Price 10s. which Volume will consist of 
the following subjects; viz.— 

1. MANAGEMENT of TEN SELECTED FARMS, 


Seven Numbers. 
OF FLEMISH HUSBANDRY, 


2. OUTLINES 
Three Numbers. 

3. USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL PLANTING, 
Five Numbers. 

4, A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON ROAD- 
MAKING, One Number. 

5. THE COTTAGER’S MANUAL of HUSBANDRY, 
ARCHITECTURE, DOMESTIC ECONOMY, and 
GARDENING, Two Numbers. 

Each of these subjects may be purchased separately. 








reais i RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
. HATCHARD AND SON, 


GJERMONS S, CHIEFLY PRACTICAL. 
By the Rev. Eowarp Barner, M.A. Archdeacon 

of Saiop, &c. Vol. 3, Svo. Price 12s. 
By the Same Author, 


SERMONS, CHIEFLY PRACTICAL. Vols. 1 and 


2. New k dition, Piice 12s. each, 


SERMONS PREACHED “IN INDIA. By Jostan 
Baremax, M.A. Vicar of Marlborough St. Mary, Wilts, 
and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Calcutia, 12mo. 
cloth, Price 5s. 


IV. 
SERMONS BY THE LATE REV. JOHN MAR- 
RIOTT, A.M. Kector of Church Lawford, Warwick- 
shire, &e. Edited by his Sons. 1 vol. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 





PLAIN SERMONS PREACHED TO COUNTRY 
CONGREGATIONS. By the Rev. Francis Foremas 
Crark, A B. Head Master of the Grammar School, Newe 
castle-under-Lyve; and lately Minister of C hristehurch, 


Cosely. 1 vol. i2mo. cloth, Price 6s. 
THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF HEZEKIAM. 
Six Lecturos delivered in) Lent 1809.0 By Win. 


Nicuoison, M.A. 1 vol. feap. Price 3s. 64. 
Vv 
DISC OU RSESON V ARIOUS SUBJECTS delivered 
to Coi vations in the Bastern District of Loucon ‘o 
which a are adde d, Two Sermons preached bee the Wui- 
versity of Oxtord. By the Rev. Eowanp Panny, M.A. 


late Fellow of Ibeazenose College, Oxtord; and Rect r 
of St. Johu of Wapping, Middlesex. 1 vol. l2mo. elvth, 
Price 5s. 
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livgtou Street, Strand, sariapar, 24th ocrobEer 1840. 








